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REPORT. 


(Copy.) 


Sir, 


Education  Office,  Lower  Canada, 

Montreal,  \5th  .4pril,  1846. 


I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  you  herewith,  my  Report  on  Elementary  Educatiow  in  Lower 
Canada,  and  flatter  myself  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  present  it  to  His  Excellency,  on  the  first 
favorable  opportunity. 

I  could  have  wished  to  be  able  to  acquit  myself  sooner  of  the  task  imposed  on  me  yearly 
by  the  School  Law  ;  but  the  press  of  oflice  business  has  neither  permitted  me  to  do  so,  nor  to 
give  my  Report  all  the  care  which  it  required.  I  venture,  however,  to  hope  that  iti  wll 
have  the  effect  of  drawing  the  attention  of  the  Legislature,  to  consider  what  measures  should 
be  taken  to  render  the  working  of  this  law  more  easy,  more  certain,  and  more  efficacious. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be. 
Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 


The  Honorable  D.  Dalv, 

Secretary  of  the  Province, 
&,c.  &c.  &,c.. 


J.  B.  MEILLEUR. 


To  Hia  Excellency  Lieutenant  General  The  Right  Honorable  Charles  Murray,  Earl  Cathcart, 
of  Cathcart,  in  the  County  of  Renfrew,  K.C.B.,  Administrator  of  the  Government  of  the 
Province  of  Canada,  Commander  of  Her  Majesty's  Forces  in  British  JVbrth  America, 
8fc.,  8fc.,  Sfc, 


May  it  please  Your  Excellency  ; 


L 


The  Common  School  Act  8  Vict.  cap.  41,  rendering  it  obligatory  on  the  Superintendent 
to  submit  annually  to  the  Legislature  a  detailed  Report  on  the  present  state  of  public  instruc- 
tion in  Lower  Canada,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  Your  Excellency,  the  following  Report, 
to  be  laid  before  the  three  Branches  of  Parliament,  conformably  to  the  6th  Article  of  the  34th 
Section  of  the  said  Act. 

It  is  with  deep  reg'et,  that  I  have  to  inform  Your  Excellency,  that  the  regular  working  of 
the  present  School  Act  has  been  in  general  impossible,  chiefly  from  two  causes,  namely  :  the 
almost  universal  opposition  made  to  the  Act  at  the  outset,  and  the  defects  of  the  Act  itself. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  School  Law  has  either  not  worked  at  all,  or  has  in  most  cases  worked 
very  badly,  and  this,  notwithstanding  the  constant  and  courageous  efforts  made  everywhere  by 
the  friends  of  education,  anJ  principally  by  the  members  of  the  Clergy  of  every  creed  and 
origin,  to  further  its  operation. 

In  endeavouring  to  give  an  ixccour^t  of  the  principal  causes  of  this  evil,  I  feel  that  I  have 
to  fulfil  a  task  still  more  painful  thi.n  diiTicult;  but  I  must  not,  through  any  misplaced  weakness, 
hesitate  to  point  them  out  to  the  competent  authorities,  so  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  prescribe 
a  remedy  proportionate  to  the  evil.  No:  I  write  at  this  moment  under  the  deeply  felt  influ- 
ence of  a  double  duty  ;  that  which  the  Law  imposes  on  me  as  a  public  functionary,  and  that, 
not  less  sacred,  prescribed  to  me  as  a  citizen ;  for  the  Divine  laws,  as  well  as  the  laws  of 
nature  which  emanate  therefrom,  impose  imperiously  on  us  all,  the  duty  of  contributing  to  the 
means  of  properly  instructing  the  youth  of  our  country,  so  as  to  make  useful  and  virtuous  citi- 
zens ;  and  the  promjitings  of  weakness  shall  never  restrain  my  pen. 

I  regard  it  then  as  a  two-fold  duty,  to  point  out  to  the  Legislature  the  facts  of  which  it 
has  both  the  right  and  the  desire  to  be  cognizant,  so  as  to  place  within  its  power  the  remedy 
of  the  evil,  by  a  more  facile  and  efficacious  Legislation. 


But  facts  of  so  melancholy  a  nature  as  those  mentioned  above,  require  to  be  considered 
with  reference  to  their  causes, — such  causes  at  least  as  are  most  obvious.  Now  these  would 
not  be  sufficiently  made  known  by  merely  saying  that  they  originate,  for  the  most  pait,  in  tht; 
defects  of  the  law  itself;  it  is  my  duty  also  to  state,  that  the  causes  which  have  retarded  or 
altogether  prevented  the  proper  working  o  the  present  School  Law,  are  in  great  part  owing  to 
the  systematic  opposition  made  to  its  execution,  by  certain  persons  whose  previous  conduct  iu 
affairs  of  a  public  and  common  interest,  as  well  as  their  social  position,  afforded  grounds  for 
expecting  from  them  an  altogether  different  conduct,  in  respect  to  a  measure  of  vital  necessity 
for  the  country. 

It  i",  however,  my  decided  opinion  that  the  people,  now  as  ever,  are  sincerely  desirous  of 
giving  instruction  to  their  children.  But  they  are  poor,  and  not  habituated  as  yet  to  the 
state  of  constraint  and  suffering  to  which  they  have  been  subject  for  several  years :  they  believe 
themselves  poorer  than  they  really  arc,  and  incapable  of  conforming  to  what  the  School  Law 
exacts  of  them  for  the  attainment  of  this  object.  Neither  have  they  sullirient  instruction  or  ex- 
perience in  public  affairs,  to  take  upon  themselves,  each  in  his  turn,  ami  with  the  necessary 
confidence,  the  local  administrationof  the  new  Laws  which  have  just  been  given  them,  and  in- 
timately connected  together.  At  present,  therefore,  it  is  impossible  tojuilge  with  sufficient  ac- 
curacy, of  the  principles  of  action  of  these  two  Laws,  nor  of  the  nature  of  the  means  proptr  for 
obtaining  therefrom  a  good  result:  and  some  individuals,  dispersed  here  and  there  tliioughout 
the  country,  and  disposed  to  take  advantage  of  these  p:irticular  circumstances,  inevitable  at  the 
outset  of  every  new  institution  given  for  the  advantage  of  a  new  people,  have  perverted  in 
;.iany  localities,  the  ideas  of  the  people  in  this  respect,  have  turned  them  aside  from  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Law  made  to  ensure  Education  to  their  children,  and  have  even  induced  them  to 
oppose  the  adoption  of  the  means  for  attaining  it. 

The  School  Law  requires,  from  the  Inhabitants  of  each  Parish  or  Township,  a  small  con- 
tribution only,  either  by  voluntary  subscription  or  by  assessment  on  their  real  property,  to  be  equal 
to  the  sum  allowed  yearly  by  the  Legislature  to  aiil  them  in  procuring  for  their  children  the 
instruction  which  they  require :  but  the  word  "TAX"  has  unfortunately  slipped  into  the  Lav,, 
and  has  taken  the  place  of  that  of  "contribution".  Those  who  had  reasons,  sometimes  inrx- 
plicable  enough,  for  opposing,  seized  on  the  word  "Tax"  as  the  signal  of  a  general  and  irrepa- 
rable ruin,  and  suddenly,  at  their  voice,  the  people  weie  seen  to  rise  in  a  body  in, certain 
Counties  where  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  were  more  influential  and  more  active,  and, 
guided  by  the  perfidious  councils  of  these  leaders,  they  allowed  themselves  for  a  moment  to  be 
dragged  into  the  opposition. 

The  word  "Tax"  proclaimed  by  (he  heralds  of  the  opposition,  and  the  exaggerated  enu- 
meration of  the  evils  fathered  upon  the  tax,  were  thus  successful  for  a  certain  time,  and  in- 
creased to  such  a  degree  the  prejudices  already  existing,  and  so  natural  among  all  people  against 
anyth-ng  that  resembles  taxation,  that  they  became  almost  invincible  among  the  Inhabitants  of 
several  Parishes  and  Townships,  who  were  not  as  yet  sufficiently  well  informed  to  give  their 
immediate  and  unanimous  co-operation  in  the  execution  of  ihe  Law,  of  which  besides  they  did 
not  sufliciently  comprehend  the  end,  or  the  means  of  attaining  it. 

Thus,  several  have  been  known  to  condemn  abruptly  a  purely  philanthropic  Law,  made  fur 
the  sole  benefit  of  their  own  children,  and  to  reject  it  with  disdain,  without  taking  the  trouble 
to  know  the  end  proposed,  to  comprehend  its  principles,  or  to  atteniitt  at  least  the  means  of 
carrying  it  into  effect.  Parents  have  been  scon,  pitiable  puppets  of  the  leaders  (  f  the  oppo- 
sition, to  concert  in  holes  and  corners  miserable  Petitions,  and  present  them  to  the  Local  Autho- 
rities, praying  them  to  stop  the  course  of  the  Law,  and  to  close  forthwith  the  hand  which,  in 
its  name,  is  ready  to  distribute  to  them  in  its  favors.  Citizens  have  been  sten,  fathers,  unwor- 
thy of  the  name,  some  to  dispute  about  the  means  through  mere  personal  opposition,  others  to 
refuse  every  kind  of  contribution  to  respond  to  the  benevolent  intention  of  the  Legislature. 
Some,  deaf  to  the  powerful  voice  of  the  most  sacred  of  duties,  have  withdrawn  from  the  Schools, 
from  pure  party  spirit,  their  own  children,  however  desirous  of  being  instructed,  even  when 
the  Local  Authorities,  tc  procure  them  the  inestimable  advantage  of  Education,  exacted  no  con- 
tributicn. 

This  opposition  having  in  many  places  commenced  during  the  very  Session  of  Parliament 
in  which  the  present  School  Law  was  passed,  had  already  made  so  unfavorable  an  impression 
on  the  minds  of  the  people  at  the  time  of  its  piomulgation,  that,  at  the  particular  time  when  the 
inhabitants  were  called  by  this  Law  to  elect  fit  persons  as  School  Commissioners,  they,  beinu; 
accustomed  already  to  consider  it  as  unjust,  tyrannical  and  oppressive,  elected  only  men  for 
the  most  part  incapable,  without  instruction,  and  without  even  a  wish  to  act.  In  other  places 
the  elcctois  did  even  worse  ;  they  excluded  from  the  Commission  all  educated  men,  whom  in 
certain  cases  they  exposed  to  many  mortifications,  and  that  in  proportion  to  the  zeal  which 
they  had  shewn  in  the  cause  of  public  instruction,  with  the  exception,  how  ever,  of  some,  a  very 
small  number  it  is  true,  who,  from  motives  known  to  themselves  alone,  had  placed  themselves 
at  the  head  of  the  opposition. 

This  opposition  was  directed  against  all  that  is  most  respectable  and  worthy  in  society, 
and  especially  against  the  members  of  the  Clergy,  who  had  always  rendered  themselves  con- 
spicuous by  their  efforts,  their  sacrifices  and  their  zeal  for  the  progress  of  useful  information 
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among  their  flocks.  The  electors  could  not,  however,  exclude  them  all  from  the  Commission, 
because  they  are  appointed  generally  as  School  Commissioners  by  the  Law  ilsclf.  In  this 
latter  case,  the  electors  complained  of  their  Law,  and  the  circumstance  of  the  members  of  the 
Clergy  being  also  School  Commissioners,  without  the  participation  of  the  inhabit;mts,  is  per- 
haps one  cause  which  has  contributed  as  much  as  any  other,  to  render  them  obnoxious  to  the 
opposition,  thus  exposing  them  to  the  dan:;;er  of  losing  that  moral  influence,  which,  joined  to  the 
religious  inlluence  they  possess,  is  always  more  powerful  and  more  effective  for  furthering  the 
wefarc  of  society  than  the  purely  official  ciiaracter  given  by  the  Civil  Law. 

I  am  aware  of  a  locality  where  the  inhabitants  of  heterogeneous  origin  and  diversity  of 
religious  faith,  having  elected  in  the  month  of  January,  1845,  five  members  of  the  Clergy  to 
be  School  Commissioners,  refused,  on  the  present  School  Law  taking  eft'ect,  to  elect  any  one 
of  them,  and  substituted  men  so  utterly  incapable  that,  eventually,  they  declared  them  to  be  so, 
and  the  parties  themselves  confirmed  this  declaration  of  their  own  absolute  incapacity  to  fulfil 
with  credit  the  duties  of  the  honorable  charge  confided  to  them,  by  a  solemn  and  official  do- 
cument to  that  effect ;  and  I  have  reason  to  believe,  that,  in  several  other  places,  the  election 
of  School  Commissioners  which  has  taken  place  under  the  operation  of  the  present  Law,  has 
been  neither  morejudicious  nor  more  effective. 

In  fact,  not  only  have  the  elections  which  took  place  in  the  month  of  July  last,  confided 
the  execution  of  the  School  Laws  and  of  the  Muuicipalities  to  persons  having  generally  little 
capacity,  and  perhaps  also  little  disposition  to  act,  but  ihc»se  elections  have  also  been  conducted 
in  a  very  irregulr-  manner  ;  so  that  their  legality  is  often,  to  say  the  least,  very  doubtful. 

Passive  instruments  in  the  hands  of  the  opposilinn,  the  inhabitants  of  sovcral  localities 
were  exposed  to  incessant  commotions  and  to  an  agitation  at  the  moment  of  the  election  of 
the  School  Commissioners,  which  scarcely  allowed  them  to  observe  the  requisite  formalities 
to  conduct  it  within  the  rules  prescribed  by  Law.  The  party  spirit  which  at  that  time  pre- 
vailed, the  disorder  and  confusion  resulting  therefrom,  caused  these  elections  to  be  made  in  all 
possible  ways.  In  fact,  it  were  useless  to  disguise  that  at  the  very  outset  of  its  operation,  the 
present  School  Law  met  with  general  opposition  from  the  inhabitants  of  every  origin  before 
they  could  have  been  able  either  to  examine  or  well  understand  the  importance  of  its  end,  the 
excellence  of  its  fundamental  principles,  or  the  means  of  its  operation,  easy  to  all  where  good 
will  is  not  wanting. 

Such  are  the  sad  results  which  the  opposition,  directed  by  some  individuals,  has  unhappily 
produced  in  many  localities,  under  the  specious  names  of  public  welfare  and  patriotism.  Most 
strange  abuse  of  words  and  things  ! 

And  here  it  must  be  observed  that  the  preceding  remarks,  which  I  make  solely  in  the  ac 
quittal  of  a  duty  having  reference  to  public  instruction,  have  nothing  special,  nothing  personal 
in  them  ;  they  relate  to  inhabitants  of  various  parts  of  the  country,  of  every  origin,  of  every  di- 
versity of  creed  ;  and  if  there  has  been  equally  among  them  all  something  to  regret,  and  even 
to  blame,  it  is  infinitely  agreeable  to  me  to  be  able  to  address  a  word  of  well  merited  praise  in 
favor  of  some  distinguished  except'ons,  who  signalised  themselves  from  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  working  of  the  Law, 

For  the  rest,  in  giving  an  account  to  the  Legislature  of  the  manner  in  which  the  School 
Law  has  been  received  and  worked,  I  have  only  to  relate,  in  one  single  document,  what  the  pe- 
riodical journals  have  already  said  and  repeated  at  different  times,  of  the  opposing  efTorts  which 
have  been  simultaneously  made  on  both  sides,  in  different  localities,  either  to  endeavour  to 
make  this  Law  work  usefully,  ir  to  have  it  rejected  altogether  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
people,  and  these  journals  huve  always  done  so  in  a  way  calculated  to  be  most  useful  to  the 
cause.  It  is,  therefore,  just  to  mention  here,  that  the  press,  of  whatever  shade  or  opinion,  has 
invariaMy  shewed  itscdf  the  friend  of  popular  education  and  of  those  wh(>,  adopting  the  present 
School  Law,  have  endeavoured  to  carry  it  into  effect,  were  it  only  for  expeiiment.  The  press 
always  so  powerful  and  so  persuasive  when  it  is  unanimous,  has,  therefore,  greatly  contributed 
to  effect  the  happy  changes  which  have  taken  place,  in  many  localities,  from  the  month  of  July 
last,  up  to  this  day,  and  may  justly  claim  great  part  of  the  honor. 

The  present  School  Act,  however,  contains  scarcely  any  new  principles,  inasmuch  as  they 
were  nearly  all  contained  in  the  Education  Act  passed  on  the  18th  September,  1841.  The 
principle  of  contribution  to  form  a  sum  equal  to  that  which  is  offered  annually  by  Government, 
is  absolutely  the  same.  But  it  may  be  said  thit  under  the  operation  of  the  Law  of  1841,  this 
piinciple  was  not  put  into  practice.  So  that  being  revived  in  the  present  Law,  it  was  every 
where  considered  as  new  by  those  who  had  to  contribute. 

The  Law  of  1841,  like  the  present  Law,  was  bound  up  with  the  Rural  Municipalities,  and 
necessitated  fur  its  regular  working  an  active  ami  unremitting  co-operation  on  their  part.  But 
experience  soon  shewed  that  this  ciniu'ction  was  impracticable.  These  two  Laws  were  not 
only  new  for  the  Country,  but  the  inhabitants,  also,  had  not  asked  for  Municipalities,  although 
excellent  Institutions  in  themselves,  and  not  having  then  taken  any  part  in  preparing  the  Ordi- 
nance which  established  them  in  Lower  Canada,  they  opposed  it  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
source  in  which  it  had  its  origin. 

From  these  circumstances  strong  prejudices  arose,  which  were  again  roused  at  the  sight 
of  the  present  School  Law,  associated  as  tha;  if  1841  was,  with  Local  Municipalities  ;  and 
these  prejudices,  having  been  revived  and  nourished  among  the  people,  the  consequence  was. 


that  at  the  outset  the  inhabitants  were  disposed  to  reject,  without  examination,  both  these  Laws 
which  grant  them  the  power  so  often  demanded  by  them  of  managing  their  own  affairs.  But 
this  palpal)le  inc(  nsistency,  into  which  they  thus  fell  by  their  conduct,  could  not  be  wholly  at- 
tributed to  themselves,  inasmuch  as  the  opposition  had  for  some  time  the  art  to  persuade  them 
that,  after  all,  these  two  Laws  were  only  made  to  extort  their  money  from  them,  wlicther  they 
would  or  no.  This  was  indeed,  attacking  in  the  most  sensible  part,  men  who  for  many  years 
have  suffered  more  or  less  from  the  failure  of  their  crops.  How  grave  an  accusation  was  this 
to  bring  against  two  Ministries  and  two  successive  Parliaments,  who  adopted  almost  unani- 
mously the  fundamental  principles  of  these  Laws. 

It  is  known,  too,  that  throughout  all  time  the  inhabitants  of  every  part  of  the  world  have 
had  more  or  less  repugnance  to  submit  themselves  to  new  Laws,  the  principles  of  which  they 
did  not  understand,  especially  when,  to  put  them  in  operation,  pecuniary  contributions  were 
exacted.  The  fact  is  that  the  people  are  not  yet  sufficiently  well  informed  to  bo  able  to  judge 
properly  of  the  principles  of  the  two  new  Laws  which  have  just  been  givem  them.  A  people 
who  are  not,  in  general,  sufficiently  enlightened  to  appreciate  the  merit  of  the  laws  made  for 
them,  are  more  to  be  pitied  than  blamed  when  they  are  disposed  to  reject  them. 

About  thirty  years  ago,  an  Educational  Liiw  was  imposed  on  the  people  of  the  State  of 
New  York  by  the  local  Legislature.  This  law  was  very  sii.iilar  to  that  which  has  just  been 
given  to  the  inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada,  with  this  marked  difTerence,  that,  in  place  of  exact- 
ing from  the  contributors  the  half  only,  it  exacts  in  effect  all  that  is  Tiecessary  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  their  youth,  the  Government  itself  furnishing  nothing  fo.'  this  purpose.  Now,  we  know 
what  great  interest,  what  enthusiastic  zeal  exists  in  the  United  States  for  all  that  is  connected 
with  the  instruction  of  youth.  The  people  of  the  State  of  New  York  opposed,  however,  at 
the  outset,  this  Educational  Law,  because  its  principles  were  not  then  sufficiently  understood. 
But  the  Legislature  not  having  repealed  it,  the  people,  instructed  by  the  universal  and  uniform 
success  of  experiment,  became  more  reasonable,  submitted  to  its  requirements,  co-operated  in 
its  execution,  and  the  happy  results  which  are  still  extending  and  progressing,  (for  this  very 
Law  continues  to  be  in  force,)  are  truly  admirable.  Upwards  of  1?,000  Schools  are  under  the 
able  direction  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  State. 

The  Common  School  Law  passed  in  1^  II,  was  not  made  only  for  Lower,  but  also  for 
Upper  Canada,  where  its  working  was  attended  with  much  difficulty  during  the  two  years  it 
was  in  operation.  So  that  for  that  part  of  the  Province  as  well  as  for  this,  it  was  necessary  in 
order  to  obtain  any  result,  to  have  recourse  to  expedients  and  exceptional  means,  although  not 
to  the  same  degree.  This  fyt  made  a  new  Law  necessary  for  Upper  Canada,  and  one  was 
passed  in  the  Session  of  ]'■''  Considerable  modifications  were  made  to  the  Law  of  1S4I, 

which  made  its  operation  e  certain.  A  project  of  Educational  Law  for  Lower  Canada 
was  at  the  same  time  presiw  _d  in  the  Session  of  1843,  where  it  passed  two  readings ;  its  pre- 
mises were  admitted,  but  the  measure  was  prevented  froiti  becoming  Law  from  the  sudden 
Prorogation  of  Parliament.  The  principles  of  this  project  form  the  basis  of  the  present  Law 
of  Lower  Canada. 

The  School  Law  of  Upper  Canada,  framed  in  imitation  of  that  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
does  not  leave  it  optional  to  the  contributors  to  make  up  by  voluntary  subscription,  the  sum  re- 
quisite to  equal  that  offered  to  them  for  the  support  of  their  Schools,  on  the  same  principle 
and  in  the  same  proportion  as  for  the  support  of  the  Lower  Canada  Schools ;  for  the  X50,000 
appropriated  by  the  Act  of  1841,  of  which  the  three  first  clauses  are  continued  by  that  of 
184.5  for  Lower  Canada,  have  been  divided  between  the  two  sections  of  the  Province  in  pro- 
portion to  their  respective  populations,  according  to  the  latest  Census. 

Thus,  the  inhabitants  of  Upper  Canada  are  compelled  to  make  up  the  sum  required  by 
Law,  by  an  ad  valorem  tax  on  real  property  :  the  rule  is  absolute  ;  there  is  no  alternative  :  the 
sum  must  be  made  up  by  the  time  designated,  because  the  interests  of  Kducalion  and  the  Law 
require  it  thui  :  and  this  is  certainly  what  is  most  desirable  for  ensuring  facility,  uniformity,  and 
the  successful  working  of  an  Act  of  Elementary  Education. 

The  School  ('ommissinners,  elected  under  the  authority  of  the  Upper  Canada  Act,  are 
men  in  a  subordinate  and  secondary  position,  being  under  the  immediate  direction  of  a  Town- 
ship Superintendent,  a  County  Superintendent,  and  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education  (who 
is  identical  with  the  Provincial  Secretary)  which  latter  has  also  a  Deputy  residing  among  them. 
So  that  in  that  section  of  the  Province  the  wishes  of  the  people,  their  mode  of  perception,  or 
the  manner  of  action  which  they  mij,lil  prefer,  are  less  consulted  than  the  ends  of  the  Law, 
and  the  means  of  attaining  them  with  ct  rtainiy.  Thus  the  people  opposed,  or  rather  wished  to 
oppose,  this  Law  the  first  year,  and  rcc  ioning  on  the  mitigations  which  they  hoped  to  be  able 
to  obtain  in  the  last  Session  of  Parliament,  presented  several  Petitions  to  that  effect ;  but  the 
Parliament,  not  having  thought  proper  to  take  them  into  consideration,  the  Law  has  remained 
intact,  and,  at  the  present  da}',  works,  I  believe,  in  general  well,  though  with  some  difficulty, 
principally  arising  from  the  too  great  number  of  Superintendents  appointed  to  facilitate  its 
operation. 

It  is  therefore  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  the  people  of  Lower  Canada,  yet  in  the  infancy 
of  popular  institutions,  have  opposed  the  two  Educational  Laws  imposed  on  them  since  1841. 
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It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if,  moved  by  the  desire  of  emancipating  themselves  from  mu:iicipal 
rule,  thev  shewed  themselves  disposed  to  reject  these  two  Kducational  Laws,  both  grafted  on 
Municipal  Laws.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  the  opposition  leaders  gained  over  the  people, 
terrified  at  seeing  these  Laws  associated,  an  influence  which  has  led  iheni  away  into  proceed- 
ings ^\hich  appv-arances  might  cause  to  he  r'^garded  as  in  opposition  lo  Education  itself. 
Neither  is  it  to  be  wondered  at.  if,  in  view  of  these  ficts,  I  claim,  on  behalf  of  Public  Instruction 
in  Lower  Canada,  a  legislative  measure  that  shall  be  cnerp,elic.  independent,  and  sufllciently 
powerful  to  put  an  end  to  all  opposition,  and  to  promote  with  certainty  the  welfare  of  our  in- 
teresting youth. 

However  this  be,  it  may  be  said  that  in  general  calm  reason  and  public  opinion,  enlight- 
ened by  frequent  explanations,  have  already  dealt  justly  with  the  authors  of  the  opposition ;  that 
the  inhabitants  having  at  length  better  comprehended  the  true  ends  of  the  Law,  its  utility,  its 
importance,  and  the  mnans  of  attaining  its  object  with  certainty,  have  set  themselves  to  work 
in  good  earnest,  have  contributed  to  raise  among  themselves  the  sum  retjuired  by  Law,  and 
the  success  which  they  have  obtained,  under  the  auspices  of  the  School  Commissioners,  con- 
stitutes at  the  same  time  the  welfare  of  the  children  and  the  eulogy  of  the  contributors. 

Thus,  it  may  be  said,  that  nothwithstanding  the  eflbrts  of  the  opposition,  notwithstanding 
the  defects  of  the  Law,  wherever  the  inhabitants  have  been  well  counselled  and  advised  and  the 
local  authorities  well  disposed,  and  so  have  acted  with  good  faith,  concord,  harmony,  and  per- 
severance in  their  proceedings  for  the  execution  of  tne  Law  and  of  their  duty,  this  execution 
has  been  easy,  and  followed  by  a  result  most  satisAictory  to  all ;  -  from  which  it  may  be  rea- 
sonably concluded,  that  if  the  opposition  had  everywhere  left  our  people  to  their  natural  good 
sense,  free  to  follow  without  constraint  or  hindrance  their  own  inclination  lor  the  instruction  of 
their  children — free,  at  hast,  to  follow  the  well  meant  advice  of  thtir  true  friends,  and  in  par- 
ticular of  their  Pastors,  at  all  times  so  zealous  for  the  public  welfare,  the  working  of  the  Law 
would  have  everywhere  been  immediate,  uniform,  and  most  advantageous  to  the  rising  gene- 
ration. 

Besides  proofs  of  the  favorable  disposition  of  the  people  in  general  for  the  instruction  of 
their  children,  have  been  given  for  a  number  of  years  back.  At  the  time  of  the  expiration  of 
the  Act  of  Elementary  Education  on  the  1st  of  lilay  1836,  the  number  of  .Schools  amounted  to 
1530.  Under  the  operation  of  the  Act  of  1841,  which  expired  in  the  month  of  July  last,  the 
Report  for  1843  makes  the  number  of  Schools  amount  to  1298,  those  for  I8'14  to  1832  (the 
Reports  for  the  year  1843  including  a  number  of  Schools  independent  of  the  Commissioners 
or  Syndics,  but  well  recommended,)  and  those  for  that  part  of  184  ">  elapsed  before  the  1st  of 
July  last,  shew  that  1737  Schools,  under  the  control  of  the  Commissiontrs  or  Syndics,  wore  in 
activity  during  this  period  of  instruction.  I  have  reason  to'believe  that,  in  despite  of  all  the 
difficulties  which  have  accompanied  and  retarded  the  operation  of  the  present  Act,  the  number 
of  Schools  which  were  in  operation  during  the  first  part  of  184.5  is  very  nearly  the  same  ;  for 
every  d^y  the  working  of  the  Law  acquires  a  new  extension  and  a  new  vigour.  Since  monies 
have  been  set  apart  by  the  Legislature  (7  Vict,  chapter  9,)  to  aid  in  building  School-houses 
or  in  making  repairs  of  consequence,  application  has  been  made  for  about  230  houses,  for  200 
of  which  i;7413  17s.  2d.  has  been  already  accorded  ;  and  the  value  of  these  200  houses, 
before  the  grant  of  this  sum,  was,  by  the  award  of  Arbitrators,  i!lG,58.5  19  3, — and  I  receive 
daily  new  demands. 

But  this  gratifying  success  is  still  far  from  being  what  it  would  have  been  without  the 
eff'orts  of  the  opposition  ;  there  are  localities  where  it  is  partial  only,  others  where  it  is  yet  a 
nullity.  In  these  latier,  the  inhabitants,  bowed  beneath  the  weight  of  an  undue  intluenc'e,  in- 
cline as  formerly  towards  the  empoisoned  source  of  prejudices,  and  abandon  themselves  to  all 
the  deceitful  illusions  of  which  they  are  the  principal  and  the  cause.  The  good  counsels  and 
the  good  examples  given  them  by  iheir  fellow  citizens  and  their  friends,  pointing  out  to  t!icm 
the  respect  and  submission  which  every  subject,  which  every  reasonable  man  owes  to  the  Laws 
of  the  land,  the  duty  which  is  imposed  on  him  by  every  law  to  give  his  children  that  instruction 
of  which  they  have  need,  and  the  happy  effects  resulting  therefrom, — all  these  facts  have  yet 
failed  to  make  them  sensible  of  the  light  which  they  throw  on  the  false  position  in  which 
they  themselves  arc  placed  by  certain  individuals  more  desirous  of  a  momentary  command 
over  men  whose  misfortune  it  is  to  be  too  confiding,  and  more  ambitious  of  acquiring  the 
ephemeral  reputation  of  a  day  than  of  contributing  with  a  good  grace  to  the  permanent  welfare 
and  hiippiiu'ss  of  nearly  200,001)  children,  eager  to  divide  the  intellectual  food.  There  are 
also  lociilitios  where  tlu;  inhabitants,  inditl'ercnt  or  apathetic,  either  do  nothing  to  conform  to 
the  Law,  or  dirocth'  to  oppose  it,  flattering  themselves  that  it  will  be  rei>caled  or  modified,  so 
as  to  require  notliiti.ii:  at  their  hands,  and  thus  sacrifice  to  doubtful  liopes,  to  improbable  results, 
the  certain  and  durable  advantages  which  might  be  unfailingly  secured  to  their  children,  by 
tlie  faithful  execution  of  the  existing  School  Law. 
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THE  nKFECTS  OP  THE  EnuCATIONAI,  ACT. 

The  prosent  Stiliool  Act  contains  defects,  consistinf;  of  inconsistcncioa,  obscurities  in  ccp« 
tnin  clau«ef»,  \-c.,  wliicli  destroy  tliiit  eoncatrnation  whieh  is  always  looked  for,  and  wiiieli  is 
8o  necessary  in  a  Law.  These  discre[)aneies  are  so  many  obstueies  to  its  successfnl  workin"; 
and  this  fact  slionld  cause  no  surprisi'.  i'assed  hastily  in  a  jieneral  Coinmittee  of  the  Wli()le 
House  at  the  end  of  last  Session,  tof^ethcr  with  the  Act  estalilishinj;  Knral  Mnnici[)ali(ies,  and 
both  engrossed  in  the  same  night,  being  the  eve  of  the  day  when  i'arlianient  was  prorogued,  it 
was  inipossiiiie  tliat  these  two  Acts,  which  require,  besides,  more  experience  than  it  has  yet 
been  possilde  to  obtain,  to  make  them  perfect  Acts,  could  be  witiiout  dcfci'ts. 

The  regular  woiking  of  the  present  School  Act  (k'pcnds  in  grcnt  part  on  the  co-oi)eration 
of  the  Municipal  (.'lamcils,  and  these  having  freipu'Utly  not  thought  proper  to  meet,  even  lor 
the  object  of  Kducation,  (although  they  arc  by  the  Sdth  Section  required  to  find  the  pecuniarv 
means  for  the  support  of  the  Schools,)  the  result  has  iieeii  that  tiiis  I.iiw  has  iK'en  almost 
universally  deprived  of  the  mainspring  which  shotdd  give  inqadse  to  its  whole  operation. 

This  unfortunate  union  of  the  School  Act  with  the  Act  of  Municipalilies  took  jil'ice  con- 
trary lo  all  expectation,  the  whole  tenor  of  the  School  Act  shewing  clearly  enough  that  this 
union  is  the  effect  of  an  error,  giving  the  Act  a  turn  (piite  onposed  to  the  I'vident  intention  of 
the  Legislature  ;  the  residt  is,  that  there  exists  throughout  the  I<aw,  a  disordc"  and  confusion 
■which  have  made  many  of  its  pi'incipal  clauses  absolutijly  impracticable,  without  laivin"  recourse 
to  exceptional  means  adopted  by  common  consent,  a  course  difiieult,  dangerous,  and  often 
impossible,  mainly  on  account  of  the  opposition  which,  in  almost  every  locality,  drags  into  its 
ranks  some  of  those  who  arc  bound  to  contril)ute. 

The  same  duties,  the  same  obligations,  are,  in  several  different  clauses,  given  simulta- 
neously to  the  School  Commissioners  and  to  the  Parish  Munici[)alities.  Hence  has  resulted 
in  certain  eases  a  conflict  of  authorities  and  j)owers  extremely  diflicidt  to  reconcile  with  tiie 
well-understood  interests  of  Education.  In  other,  and  more  numerous  cases,  the  two  constituted 
bodies,  the  School  Commissioners  and  the  ^lunieipal  authorities,  to  avoid  taking  the  responsibility 
of  proceedings,  the  legality  and  the  success  of  which  they  were  equally  doubtful  of,  refer 
from  one  to  the  other,  the  Act  of  Eduiation,  and  whatever  it  may  require  from  one  or  the 
other,  or  from  both  eonjointl}', — tluit  is  to  say ;  the  levying  of  the  sum  necessary  to  meet, 
with  the  promised  aid  of  Government,  the  wants  of  the  Schools  and  of  the  Teachers. 

Jurisconsults  liaving  been  consulted,  some  have  given  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  School 
Commissioners  are  bound  to  levy  on  inuuovable  property,  the  sum  required  bv  Law,  uidess  thev 
should  have  recourse  for  this  end  to  vohmtary  subscrii)tion  ;  and  others  that  the  JIunicipal 
Council  has  exclusively  the  right  of  compelling  the  inhabitants  to  make  up  the  said  sum,  under 
tiie  authority  of  the  3Gth  Section  : — Others,  in  fine,  penetrating  more  profoimdiy  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  Law,  declared  seriously,  that  neither  the  School  Conunissioners  nor  the  Muni- 
cipal Council  of  the  Parish  have  legally  the  power  of  com]K!lling  the  iidiabitants  to  contribute 
towards  making  up,  by  an  assessment  on  their  inuuovable  [iroperty,  the  al)ove  mentioned  sum, 
required  by  the  27th  Section.  So  that  the  School  Commissioners  of  certain  localities,  who  are 
well  disposed,  desiring  to  find  the  means  of  keeping  in  o])ei-ation,  those  Schools  at  least  which 
were  already  in  operation  under  the  Act  which  expired  on  the  first  of  July  last,  find  them- 
selves compelled,  as  well  by  the  ambiguity  of  the  L'lw,  as  by  the  strongly  expressed  wish  of 
the  inhabitants  not  to  Ix;  assessed,  to  have  recourse  to  voluntary  subscriptions. 

Subscription  was  then,  at  the  outset,  generally  adojited,  with  a  success  innnediate  and 
worthy  of  all  praise  in  certain  Parishes  ;  the  list  of  which  slioidd  be  inserted  liere,  did  it  not 
afford  too  humiliating  a  contrast  for  the  numerous  localities  where  subscription  has  been  but 
a  deceitful  means,  and  has  had  little  or  no  success.  'J"he  inhabitants  invited,  solicited,  pres.sed 
by  the  friends  of  instruction,  and  especially  by  the  clergy,  to  subscribe,  to  acquit  themselves 
towards  the  School-law,  of  the  duty  imposed  by  all  other  laws  on  every  citizen,  and  in  parti- 
cular on  every  father  of  a  family,  either  subscribed  but  very  little,  and  as  if  to  rid  themselves 
of  importunity,  or  obstinately  refused  every  species  of  contribution,  or  else  con.sented  only  on 
conditions  incompatible  with  the  duties  of  the  School  Commissioners,  and  consequently  unac- 
ceptable. In  certain  localities,  where  the  iidiabitants  in  the  first  instance,  displayed  some  "cn- 
erosity  in  subscribing  voluntarily,  they  afterwards  refused  to  pay  the  School  Oonimissionerfi 
the  amount  of  their  subscriptions,  under  pretext  that  they  had  exercised  over  them  a  power 
which  they  had  not  by  law,  and  contributed  them  to  a  momentary  triumph,  of  which  the 
opposition  boasts  even  at  the  present  day. 

Then,  the  well-disposed  School  Commissioners  finding  themselves  deprived  of  the  Local 
School  Fund,    (wiiich  might  be  called  the  principal   Fund,  since  unless  this  fund  is  raised 
they  cannot  claim  the  amount  offered  by  the  higislature,  for  the  support  of  the  Schools,) 
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rcsolvcil  to  have  roconrso  to  the  power,  pivon  them  under  the  ftiithority  of  tlie  ninth  Article 
of  the  2()th  Section,  of  exuctin;.'  'ic  iniHlunite  Htiin  of  tiftccn  pence  jht  month,  and  dften  even 
a  less  sum,  to  be  paid  for  each  ciilld  frc(|ia'ntin{^  tlie  Schools  under  their  control.  Ihit  alas! 
even  thislij^ht  contribution  was  in  ctjrtain  localities  refused  them,  and  the  inhal)itant>i,  to  avoid 
the  suit  at  law,  which  mi}.'ht  have  b<'en  brou;(ht  against  them  to  conqx-l  them  to  pay  it,  with- 
drtiw  their  children  from  School,  or  if  tliey  consented  to  pay  it,  it  was  only  on  the  ex|>ress  con- 
dition that  it  should  be  in  place  of  their  contribution  by  subscription  or  assessment,  as  the 
case  mij!;ht  be,  and  should  ;i;o  towarils  m  ikiii^  up  the  amoiuit  to  which  they  are  besides  required 
to  contribute,  to  ecpial  the  sum  due  by  the  locality.  It  is  in  this  maimer,  that  in  a  numlwr  of 
places,  the  fundamental  condition  of  the  Law  is  tullilled,  or  rather  is  literally  eluded,  and  the 
Schools,  and  the  Masters  who  diifct  them,  drn;,'  on  languidly  for  want  of  liln'rid  and  sufficient 
means,  'i'he  School  Commissionei-s  renuiiiied  then  without  means,  as  witliout  power.  Thcso 
facts  are  known  to  every  one,  esj)ecially  to  those  whose  love  and  zeal  for  the  instruction  of 
youth  have  induced  them  to  observe  closely  the  march  of  events. 

'Jlie  iMJwer  which  was  given  to  the  School  Commissioners,  by  the  7th  and  11th  Articles 
of  the  2()th  Section  of  the  School  Act,  to  levy  on  the;  inhabitants  the  sum  required  by  the  27th 
section,  has  been  taken  from  them  by  the.SOtli  antl  ;t7th  Sections,  umh'r  the  authority  of  which 
it  has  apjMircntly  devolved  on  the  Kural  Municiixdity,  and  the  power  of  exacting,  over  and 
above  this  sum,  the  nmoimt  of  fifteen  pence  per  month,  under  the  authority  of  the  Dth  Arti- 
cle of  the  20th  Section,  exists  oidy  in  so  far  as  the  chihlren  fre<pient  the  Schools,  so  that 
badly-disposed  parents  have  been  able  easily  to  avoid  the  suit  of  the  School  (Commissioners  for 
the  recovery  of  this  small  sinn,  wiienever  and  as  often  as  tiiey  may  have  thought  fit ;  for  that 
purpose  they  had  but  to  withdraw  their  children  from  the  Schools. 

And  thus,  therefore,  with  respect  to  this  contribution  to  be  exacted  to  form  the  local 
School  Fimd,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Law  has  been  easily  eluded  by  the  parents;  and  their 
poor  children,  withdrawn  from  the  Schools  and  going  forth  without  instruction,  have  been  the 
unhappy  vititims  of  the  indifference,  the  apathy,  or  the  opjwsition  which  has  caused  it.  If, 
for  any  reason,  the  Legislature  thinks  fit  to  contin  o  this  mode  of  aiiling  to  form  the  local 
School  Fund,  the  enactments  of  the  Law  to  this  effect  should  be  such  as  to  give  the  School 
Commissioners  the  power  of  exacting  in  a  summary  way  from  solvent  iMirents,  the  sura  of 
fifteen  pence  per  month,  for  each  resident  child  of  from  five  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  this 
whether  the  children  attend  School  or  not. 

1"  Besides,  the  School  Conunissioners  have  not,  by  the  Law,  any  moans  at  their  disposal 
for  the  re-imbursement  of  the  expenses  of  the  suits  thus  made  necessary.  To  draAV,  for  this 
end,  on  the  School  Fund,  is  beyond  their  authority,  and  even,  if  it  were  not,  it  would  be  di- 
T"inishing  resources  already  too  limited  to  keep  up  the  numljer  of  good  Schools  which  is 
required.  Now,  the  need,  or  at  least  the  embarrassment,  is  increasing  day  by  day  in  this  res- 
pect, from  the  circumstance  that  those  who  are  to  contribute  are  each  desirous  of  having  a 
School  at  their  own  door. 

The  want  of  means  to  jdace  the  School  Commissioners  in  a  state  to  sue  for  the  recovery 
of  the  contiibutions  required  by  the  Law,  and  the  fear  of  an  appeal,  with  which  they  have 
been  in  every  case  threatened  by  the  opposition,  has  not  permitted  tiietn  to  have  recourse  to 
compidsion,  and  in  many  localities  they  remain  to  this  day  without  meiuis  or  resources  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  teachers. 

In  many  of  the  United  States,  (and  assuredly  it  will  not  be  said,  that  the  Laws  there  are 
not  lilx'ral,  poptdar,  democratic  even, )  the  Treasurer  of  the  School  Commissioners  is  authorised 
by  the  Law  to  sue  those  neglecting  to  subscribe  for  the  recovery  of  their  contributions,  simply 
on  his  deposition  under  oath  before  a  ^lagistrate,  who,  on  this  being  done,  gives  the  Treasurer 
a  Writ  of  suimnary  and  irrevocable  Execution,  for  the  recovery  of  the  amount  required  by  the 
Law,  with  the  costs  of  seizure  and  sale  only,  for  there  are  no  others.  The  proceeding,  as  ia 
manifest,  is  very  short,  very  simple,  and  not  at  all  expensive,  as  well  as  very  certiiin  in  its  re- 
sult, and  very  proper  for  the  pievention  of  that  spirit  of  resistance  and  litigation,  which  the 
opposition  has  labored  to  inculcate  everywhere  m  the  minds  of  our  peaceable  iidiabitants. 
Ihis  Legislation  is  favorable  to  the  best  intei-estsof  the  instruction  of  youtii,  as  also  to  public 
order,  harmony  and  peace ;  and  1  believe  it  to  be  desirable,  that,  from  the  same  motives  we 
should  adopt  for  Lower  Canada  tiie  same  mode  of  action. 

2°  In  any  case,  there  are  provisions  in  the  present  Law  not  of  a  nature  to  become  gene- 
rally advantageous  to  the  instruction  of  youth ;  for  instance,  the  liberty  left  to  the  School 
Commissioners  to  attempt  in  the  first  instance,  to  raise  from  the  inhabitants,  by  voluntary  sub- 
scription, a  sum  equal  to  that  which  is  offered  yearly  by  Government  for  the  support  of  the 
Schools  under  their  control,  and  then  if  this  modi;  should  not  succeed,  to  have  recourse  to  tax- 
ation on  real  property  for  the  same  object,  and  finally  the  right  of  exacting,  in  addition,  the 
smn  of  fifteen  pence  per  month,  for  each  child  attending  a  Commissioner's  School.  These  pro- 
visions are  so  many  hindrances  to  the  well  working  of  the  Education  Act ;  and  I  am  convmc- 
cd  that,  if  these  enactments  are  retained,  it  will  be  at  least  constrained,  retarded,  and  for  a 
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lonjt  tlmf  lansuisliin;?  iiiul  iiiii  n'rtaiit  in  it*  ym)pT('M.  The  cxpiTicncr  of  tliis  yonr  liiis  Rtroiijrlv 
i,orfo|M)rarc(l  flic  nitihioii  wliifli  I  have  iilwiiys  liml  on  tliin  suhjcct,  lli  it  is  to  my,  that  it  \t*  iil- 
wiiVft  lii'ttcr  to  a^l<  the  iiiiiMltilaiits  to^fctliiT,  ami  iiinlcr  oiii'  sole  IicikI,  oroiu'  sole  iiainc,  for  the 
iwiioiuit  wliicli  it  is  iiitciiik'd  to  exact  (Voiii  tlic^m,  as  a  t'ontrilmtioii  fur  ;.'i\ iii','  iiiMtnii'lioii  to 
tlicir  iliildrt'ii,  ;fiviti;.'  tiii'iii  at  the  »ai..e  time  whatever  delay  tiiey  may  reijniie,  in  the  eoui'so 
of  the  Scholastic  year,  to  piiy  it. 

It  is  cei'lain  that  llic  trial  which  has  been  niinle  of  vuhinfjirv  snliseri|)tion  is  far  from 
liaviii;^  answereil,  in  vcinTal,  the  cNpectatiuns  of  timse  who  had  ii<'oiirse  to  if  ;  and,  in  niaiiv 
jilaces  where  it  lias  taken  place,  it  may  he  said  that  if  is  to  the  ^'reat  ditrinienf  of  the  instrnc- 
tiun  ot  tlu!  children  and  ol'  the  ti'an(|nillity  of  the  inhahitants.  'Hie  fact  is  that  \nhmtary 
contrihiition  i»  nut  only  a  t*!ow  tind  uncertain  inean»<,  but  it  is  uImo  unjust,  and  ^^'Uerally 
im|>racti<al)le. 

In  iinnK  rnus  localities,  after  havin.ir  in  vain  tried  volnnf.iry  ,suli.scri|)tion  and  trusted  it 
too  Ion;:,  it  lias  been  timiid  necessary  to  lia.e  rcconiM'  to  assessment  on  real  |ii'operty,  ami 
this  ofti'U  at  the  I'efinisitioii  of  tlu'  inhabitants  themselves,  the  ;.'-reater  part  of  whom  have 
ixjrceived  that  such  mode  of  contribution  was  the  most  easy,  the  li^rhtest  to  k;  borne,  the 
most  just  and  the  most  certain;  perhaps,  also,  the  most  economical,  at  least  inider  existinj^ 
circumstances,  from  \\hich  they  themselves  conchule  that  th(!  inotle  of  contribution  l)y 
assessment  on  real  properfx'  is  much  to  be  jircferred. 

'.)"  In  liict,  the  way  to  make  tiie  contribution  wei^h  lightly  on  each,  is  to  dividi;  it  equally 
ninonp;  all  those  who  are  to  contribute.  Now  the  mode  of  niakin;;  it  wei^h  equally  on  all  the 
contributors,  in  a  just  and  equitable  manner,  is  to  do  it  bv  a  ^etieral  iissessinent,  as  [)ropnsed 
l)y  the  existin^i'  law  ;  and  tin'  means  of  niakini:-  this  contribution  certain  is  to  make  if,  in  all 
cases,  obli^'atory  on  all  those  who  aie  to  contiibiite.  Otherwise,  there  are  people  who  will 
always  have  their  i-easons  tor  not  eontribntin^'  to  the  ^.'■reat  work  of  public  instruction,  or  for 
not  contributin;!,'  in  proportion  to  their  means.  The  inhaliitants,  in  fieneral,  ore  prepared  for, 
and,  in  certain  localities,  are  even  desii'ous  of,  this  measure,  which  has  now  l)ccome  lu'cessary, 
and  which  operates  so  well  in  all  coimtrics  where  it  is  law,  as  in  I'jiper  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  Taui,dit  by  expei'icnee,  the  inhabitants  will  in  ;reneral  submit  most  williuf^ly 
to  this  mode  of  contribution,  il',  within  a  ci'rtain  time,  it  becomes  olili^jatory  everywhere. 
The  iid'ormation  which  1  lane  ken  enabled  to  procure  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  on  this 
.subject,   is  strnn;;ly  in  siqiporf  ni'  what  is  here  advanced. 

Itnnist,  JKJWc^vei",  be  well  imdersfood  that  when,  for  the  success  of  pid)lic  insfruetion,  a 
cause  of  paramount  eonmion  and  vital  interest  for  the  country,  I  have  thou<;ht  and  still  think 
it  my  dtity  to  reconmicnd  conqadsion,  it  is  only  with  rel'erence  to  those  who  refuse  or  are 
opposed  to  every  thiufr,  and  not  with  reference  to  those  who,  full  of  zeal  and  love  for  the 
public  welfare,  uiake  etlbrts  and  sacrilices  to  procure  for  our  youth  the  benefits  of  instruction, 
which  are  oftin  beyond  their  means.  Now  this  is  j:cnerally  the  casi',  when  all  the  i-iti/ens  in 
a  condition  to  eonti'ibiite  do  not  all  do  so,  or  not  in  a  manner  jirojjortioned  to  their  means. 
All  the  bui'deii  then  falls  on  the  friends  of  the  cause,  who,  thou;^h  everywhere  mniicrous, 
could  not  lon;j  continue  to  defray  alone  all  the  expenses  necessary  to  its  success.  Many  of 
tlicm  are  already  fati;j:ued  and  disifusted  Avith  this  state  of  thini,'s,  and  complain  that  the 
Legislature  has  ne;^lected  both  themselves  and  the  cause  of  public  instructioM,  which,  f')r 
several  years,  they  supported  couraireously,  in  the  ex])ectanee  of  proper  aid.  1  may  sa)'  that 
many  ha^'e  complained  to  me  bitterly  on  this  subject.  I  am,  therefore,  most  decie  dly  of  opinion 
that,  to  do  them  justice,  and  further  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  workin^j  •!'  the  Law,  it 
should  be  everywhere  and  in  all  cases  obliiratory  and  coercive,  at  least  after  a  brief  delay 
given  duriii,!,'  the  first  year,  (at  tlu'  discretion  of  the  School  Commissioners)  to  make  up 
otherwise  the  sum  i-equired  by  the  Law.  An  oliIi,i;'atory  Law  on  this  subject  has  led  to  a  good 
result  evervwli(;re  else  wiiere  it  is  in  operation,  and  there  is  nothing  to  oppose  the  conclusion 
that  a  similar  Law  here  AS'oidd  lead  to  the  same  residfs. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  right  of  exacting  the  sum  of  fifteen  penre  per  month,  for  each 
child  attending  school,  serves,  in  truth,  only  to  ('inbarrass  the  School  Commissioners  by  mul- 
tiplying their  labors,  their  responsibility,  and  their  .solicitude,  and  by  exciting  opposition  on 
the  j)art  of  the  indifferent  and  the  apathetic. 

In  some  locdities,  when  it  has  been  wished  to  facilitate  the  proceedings  by  depending  on 
he  good  will  of  the  inhal/itants,  pre\iously  consulted  on  this  subject,  the  sum  re(piired  In' 
hiAV  has  been  doubled  and  tli(!  inhaljitants,  in  eonseqnence,  exempted  from  j)aying  the  fifteen 
jjeiiee  per  month,  and  it  is  certain  that  this  mode  of  action  has  been  more  agreeable  to  the 
inhaliitants  and  has  given  less  hold  to  the  o|)p(Jsition. 

i"  It  is  moreover  certain  that,  in  general,  if  nothing  is  done  beyond  raising  an  amount 
e(|ual  to  the  (iovernment  grant,  the  School  Commissioners  will  not  have  the  neces.sary  means 
of  defr.'iying  expenses,  because  fhi'y  will  obtain,  only  with  great  dilKculty  and  from  only  a 
small  number  of  i)areuts,  the  fifteen  jience  per  month.     Left,  as  they  arc  at  present,  to  judgo 
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for  tlicii"  cliildrcii,  it'ii  very  coiiMidcnildc  piirt  of  flic  contribution  were  not  (livof«'u  to  tin;  jiiiy- 
mnnt  oftlic  TowiiHliiii  nnti  County  SiiiHTinfcndcntH.     Now,  it  may  be  generally  conclndid  tliot 


of  the  incnnii  nnd  the  solvency  of  the  jmrents,  they  will  Ik;  nlwnys  ombnrraRScd  in  their 
ducinioM  bv  e(iM.><id<'riitiorm  of  interest  or  clmrity,  by  family  Hymputhies  or  sympathies  of 
nei;fhbourriood,  or  by  feelingH  of  friendHliip  for  the  parents  of  tno  children  ut  the  oxiicnse  of 
the  TeaclierH. 

Ill  rppor  Caiuidn,  the  local  authorities  have  (he  power  of  doubling  that  part  of  the  grant 
which  is  offered  tliein  for  ♦'•"  dift'usion  of  iulueittion,  and  they  ''nd  in  this  manner  the  mcnnii 
necessary  for  this  objec .  lon^  easily,  without  harassing    the  contributors  for  tiiat  pur- 

pose, who  would  be  generally  satisfied  with  the  view  of  the  advantages  resulting  therefrom 
"a  very  eo 
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this  mode  of  procedure  would  1h'  followed  here  by  the  same  result.  The  local  authorities 
might  nearly  double  the  /rant  of  (iovernment,  (whenever  circumstances  might  requiiv  and  al- 
low ofit,  without  ineoiivciiieneiiig  the  eontributnrs, )  for  all  the  re(piireineiits  of  i'liblic  instruc- 
tion. The  School  Law,  passed  in  IHH,  provided  for  tlii-*,  by  eiijoining  the  local  authorities  to 
raise  all  that  was  necessary,  either  for  the  support  of  the  Teacher.^,  or  tor  the  erection  of 
School  Houses,  for  books,  or  for  fuel,  and  had  it  lieen  fiiithfiilly  put  in  execution  everywhere, 
the  inhidtitiuits  in  geiicnd  would  have  been  soon  convinced  that  this  manner  of  contributing  to 
tli(!  instruction  of  their  children,  is  at  the  same  time  more  easj-  and  more  profitable  for  these 
latter.  I  am,  therefore,  of  opinion,  that  tlu^  success  of  I'ublic  Instruction,  as  well  as  concord, 
would  be  much  iK'tter  insuix'<l  in  the  Parishes,  by  exacting  from  the  inhabitants  but  one;  single 
annual  eontribuLion,  by  assessment  on  their  real  i)ro]K'rty,  according  to  the  respective  value 
of  the  saiiU!. 

We  deceive  ourselves,  I  think,  in  this  matter,  by  imagining  that  the  means  of  interesting 
])aients  in  the  I'Mucation  of  their  children,  is  to  exact  from  them  a  certain  monthly  sum,  over 
and  above  the  amount  of  their  contribution  in  proportion,  to  the  value  of  their  immovable 
property;  it  is  more  likely  to  harass  them,  and  disgust  them  with  Education,  by  inducing 
them  to  think  ill  of  the  measures  and  means  taken  to  procure  the  benefit  of  it  to  their  children. 
Jiut,  not  to  take  them  by  surprise,  this  new  enactment  of  the  Law  should  not  begin  to  take 
eftcct,  in  an  obligatory  manner,  till  after  the  first  Monday  in  July,  1H17.     * 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  Law,  in  my  opinion,  should  so  operate,  that  if,  on  the  Ist  day  of 
August,  the  Commissioners  have  not  succeeded  in  making  up  by  voluntary  subscription  the 
sum  recpiired  by  Law.  they  may  Ik;  authorized,  throughout  the  course  of  the  scholastic  year,  to 
levy  this  sum  by  assessment  on  immovable  [)roperty ;  and  as  there  are  still  localities  where  this 
sum  has  not  been  made  up  for  the  current  year,  it  might  be  desirable  to  give  the  School  Com- 
missioners the  power  of  making  it  up  in  this  manner,  during  the  rest  of  tlie  scholastic  year. 

.')"■  Jn  other  localities,  |)roceedings  have  Ixjen  taken,  it  is  true,  by  the  local  authorities 
to  make  up  the  sum  annually  required  by  the  Law,  but  often  so  late,  and  in  so  irregular  a 
manner,  that,  on  the  one  hand,  doubts  have  been  raised  as  to  their  legality,  and  on  the  other, 
!i  number  of  Schools,  from  those  and  otlier  causes,  have  been  opened  and  put  in  operation,  at 
a  time  when  it  wns  no  longer  possible  to  complete  the  number  of  months  of  instruction  as  re- 
quired by  Law. 

It  would  be  then  of  extreme  importance  to  legalize,  by  a  clause  to  this  eflect,  added  to  the 
Act,  all  the  ])roceedings  of  the  local  authorities,  and  the  Schools  kept  in  good  faith,  less  than 
eight  months  during  the  present  scholastic  year.  It  would  be  also  important  to  legalize  by 
the  same  clause  all  the  elections  and  nominations  of  School  Commissioners,  which  have  taken 
j)lace  during  the  present  scholastic  year,  for,  having  been  generally  made  in  a  very  irregular 
manner,  there  are  strong  doubts  as  to  the  legality  of  the  greater  ])art  of  them. 

1  must  not  proceed  further  without  returning  to  the  subject  of  the  means  of  aid,  and  making 
.some  further  observations  which  1  regard  as  most  important,  considering  the  actual  con- 
dition of  the  country. 

6"  It  is  notorious  that  the  sum  offered  by  Government,  to  be  equalled  by  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  inhabitants  is  insuflicient  to  keep  up,  i"  each  locality,  as  many  good  Schools  as 
are  required,  even  when  the  liftcenj)enee  ]>er  month  an;  exacted,  from  those  parents  who  can 
J)ay  it,  for  each  child  of  age  to  attend  the  Schools  established. 

It  is  equally  notorious,  that  there  are  localities  where  the  inhabitants  are  incapable  even  of 
raising  a  sum  equal  to  the  Government  grant,  notwithstanding  their  good  will,  and  their  un- 
remitting efforts  to  do  so. 

There  are  new  settlements,  and  localities  among  the  older  ones,  where  the  inhabitants  are 
unable  to  raise  a  sum  equal  to  the  (iovernment  grant,  without  depriving  themselves  and  their 
children  of  even  the  necessaries  of  li,e.  1  have  visited  some  of  these  localities,  where  the  peo- 
ple are  in  a  state  of  privation  and  sulfering  truly  afHicting.  1  know  one  of  these  localities,  in 
the  District  of  Quebec,  where  there  arc  not  less  than  200  families,  and  in  which,  since  the  com- 
incncement  of  last  winter,  children  have  been  put  on  rations,  so  as  to  prolong  for  them  a  mis- 
erable existence.  This  sad  state  of  things  occurs  in  its  worst  form,  when  there  is  a  failure  of 
the  potatoe  crops,  which  lm\  e  more  frequently,  and  more  completely  failed  in  the  Lower,  than 
in  the  Upper  Districts  of  this  portion  of  the  I'rovince. 
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The  children  in  these  unfortunate  parts  have,  from  their  very  poverty,  still  more  need  of 
instruction  than  tliose  of  the  lotalitiea  wiiure  the  inhabitants  are  comparatively  more  fortunate. 
The  Law,  )io\vevcr,  is  obli;,'atory  on  all,  and  the  'iovernment  ^^rant  uu..-it  be  equalled,  or  they 
must  be  deprived  of  this  feei)le  annual  support.  The  facts  which  I  have  just  adduced,  call  for  an 
exception  in  the  conditions  of  the  Law,  in  favour  of  the  indiff'  nt  localities  where  the  contribu- 
tions, being  equalled  by  Government,  out  of  the  sum  thus  accruing  to  them,  might  enable  the 
School  Commissioners  to  keep  up  one  good  School  at  least.  I  think  therefore  that  the  Super- 
intendent should  be  authorized  by  Law,  to  adopt  this  mode  of  action,  so  often  as  the  School 
Conunissioners  should  transmit  to  his  office  an  additional  certilicatc  to  this  effect,  on  the  part 
of  the  leading  men  of  the  locality. 

The  principle  of  exception,  however,  wliich  I  claim  in  favour  of  the  Indigent  localities  is  al- 
ready admitted  by  Law.  The  'iTth  Section  exacts  that  to  be  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  grant, 
a  School  should  be  frequented  each  day  by  at  hiast  tilYcen  childr'm,  excepting  in  case  of  an 
epidemic  malady.  Ihis,  then,  is  an  exception  in  one  case,  because  the  Law  conceives  the  im- 
possibility of  conforming  to  the  rule,  luid  it  appears  to  mo  that  in  any  other  case  where  there 
might  be  an  equal  impossibility  to  conform  to  the  rule,  from  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  inha- 
bitants, the  Law  should  pennit  in  their  favour  the  same  exception. 

7"-  The  fact  is,  that  the  (iovernment  Grant,  as  offered  to  each  locality  as  part  of  the  ge- 
neral School  Fund,  is  in  all  ca.ses  insutHcient,  and  that,  seeing  the  state  of  difficulty  and  po- 
verty in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  arc  found,  the  interests  of  Public  Instruction 
require,  that  the  general  grant  be  augmented  by  some  thousands  of  pounds.  I  cannot,  then, 
press  too  warndy  on  ihe  legislative  authorities,  the  adoption  of  an  amendmont  so  important  as 
that,  which  would  authorize  the  offering  this  augmentation  to  the  people  of  the  country.  This 
increase  of  the  grant  could  not  be  better  employed  than  in  favour  of  the  Model  Schools,  the 
Masters  of  which  shoidd  have  a  tixed  salary,  and  one  which  would  secure  for  the  direction  of 
these  Schools,  well-informed  and  devoted  Teachers.  l>y  means  of  the  valuable  services  of  these 
men,  able  pupils,  such  as  might  be  vainly  sought  in  other  Schools,  would  be  constantly  formed, 
for  agriculture  and  every  branch  of  industry. 

If,  in  the  coarse  of  the  year,  my  jjositioi'  makes  it  incumbent  on  me  to  follow,  and  cause 
to  be  .^trictly  followed,  the  exigencies  of  the  School  Law,  I  should  be  happy  to  have  at  least  the 
opportunity  of  being  the  iulvocate  of  the  poor  man,  with  the  constituted  authorities,  and  the 
solicitor  ot  whatever  he  may  require  f  ''c  instruction  of  his  family;  and  I  venture  to  flatter 
myself,  that  sooner  or  lali'r,  my  feeble  vo-ce  will  be  favorably  listened  to. 

8"'  Li  any  case,  the  Grant  of  Government  vhatever  it  be,  should  be  made  every  six 
months  in  favour  of  the  localities  where  the  iidiabl'mts  may  have  fulfilled  the  conditions  of  the, 
liaw,  and  given  proof  of  the  same  to  this  office  by  the  Keport  of  the  School  Commissioners,  and 
of  the  Treasurer-Secretary  to  that  effect.  The  necessities  of  the  Teachers  call  imjieriously 
for  this  measure,  especially  in  view  of  the  moderate  sum  which  is  promised  them  for  their  ser- 
vices. I  solicit  it,  then,  in  a  special  manner  on  their  behalf,  after  the  expiration  of  the  present 
.   vear. 

9°  The  circumstance  of  the  School  Law  being  only  temporarj',  has  given  the  opposition 
a.i  additional  argtunent,  very  powerful  and  even  very  jilausible  for  resisting  tlic  praiseworthy 
efforts  everywhere  made  by  the  friends  of  Public  Instruction,  to  put  it  into  o|)eratiou  and  ob- 
tain from  it  good  results.  This  circumstance,  which  the  experience  of  the  past  has  proved  to 
us,  'o  be  always  very  detrimental  to  the  instruction  of  tlie  peoi)le,  has  served  as  a  basis  for  a 
ti  usand  diffc-ent  specidations  in  the  hands  of  the  opposition ;  to  hinder  and  paralyse  all  that 
uiiudt  Ijo  said  or  done  in  support  of  the  Law,  and  in  favour  of  putting  it  into  operation. — The 
opj  >sition  told  the  r.cople,  that  the  law  is  in  truth  only  a  proi)osition  to  be  by  them  adopted, 
or  rejected  Dccr^rdin'g  as  tlicy  might  think  tit:  that  the  Law,  proposed  as  it  is,  is  arbitrary,  ty- 
vi^nnical,  unJMP..  ^^jnvssive,  absurd  and  imjtracticalile,  and  tluit  the  most  certain  means  of  be- 
in,  .  nurciiV.ieci  ii.  from  or  of  obtaining  a  mitigatiuu  of  its  conditions,  was  to  oppose  its 
workiii.;^  an^.  v 

raos*  [Axt':.  a!ul       ,  .  ... 

s  lUi  ■■'e>\u';'.  '  ^'  :'• '  "iTth  Section  ot  the  Law,  to  equal  tliat  which  is  oti'ered  yearly  for  the 
Mun]«.ii  c*  tr.f  ■■),  lio  is  )inder  the  control  of  the  ScIkk)!  ('(jnmiissioiiers.  Men  of  standing  in 
fsocietv,  :» : -r  hixu  known  to  hold  jjubliely,  at  the  Church  doui\s,  tiiis  specious  langnage  to  the 
assembled  inhabitants,  and  to  turn  them  asiile,  as  far  as  laj-  in  their  jHnver,  from  being,  as  they 
have  always  heretofore  been  docile,  to  the  charitable  and  patriotic  voice  of  their  pastors,  and  of 
the  other  friends  of  their  triie  welfare.  On  tlie  other  hand,  the  friends  of  Education  are  con- 
tinually in  divad  of  seeing  the  fruit  of  their  lal)oursan(l  of  their  sacrifices,  annihilated  by  the 
expiration  of  tlie  Law,  a,s  has  already  unfortunately  ha])i)ened  in  IH'.W,  M'hen  l,5;i0  SchiX)ls, 
then  in  full  opei-ation,  were  for  the  most  part  closed  and  many  School  Houses  fell  into  ruin  for 
want  of  means.     It  is,  tliei>jfbix',  iXtrenu'ly  inqwrtarit  to  make  the  existing  Act  ixjrmanent. 

10"-  In  many  hicalities,  the  S;hool  (lommissioners  are  making  great  eflbrts  for  the  erec- 
tion of  School  llo\ises,  and  generally  with  distinguished  success,  A  much  greater  number, 
however,  would  have  been  built,  if  the  spirit  of  opposition,  (prevalent  in  certain  places,) 
Jiad  not  hindei-cd  the  School  Commissioners  from  acquii'ing  lands  for  serving  as  sites.       In 


-  .    it  r.ltogether.     This  reasoning  was  at  first  snlhciijntly  j)lausible  for  the 
!)e(iuired  a  nev  force  by  the  refusal  of  many  Mnnicii)al  Councils  to  levy  the 
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some  cases  the  inhabitants  refused  to  give  or  to  sell  property  for  this  object,  antl  the  interests 
of  instruction  have  considerably  suffered  thereby.  It  would  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  autho- 
rize the  School  Commissioners  to  take  possession  of  the  lands  Avhich  they  might  renuire  from 
time  to  time,  for  the  erection  of  School  Houses,  paying  for  them  according  to  the  award  of 
Arbitrators,  similarly  to  Avhat  is  practised  in  our  towns  for  other  purposes. 

1 1"  One  circumstance  Avhich  has  greatly  contributed  to  i>revent  the  School  Act  from 
working  usefully,  is  that  the  Commissioners,  being  elected  with  the  formalities  required  by 
law,  have  the  right  of  remaining  in  power,  even  when  they  do  not  act,  and  when  reckoning 
on  the  inditfercmce  or  tlic;  apathy  of  the  inhabitants,  they  are  themselves  opjwsed  to  the  Law, 
as  in  many  localities  has  been  made  apparent. 

The  4!)th  section  of  the  Act,  which  imposes  a  certain  penalty  on  School  Commissioners 
refusing  or  neglecting  to  execute  the  duties  of  the  honorable  charge  confided  to  them,  is  of 
no  effect  in  localities  where  the  inhabitants  are  indifferent,  apathetic,  or  reluctant,  since  they 
have  the  power  of  electing  whomsoever  they  please,  to  be  School  Commissioners,  and  thus  of 
eluding  the  1-aw. 

For  these  •  oasons,  and  others,  the  power  given  the  Governor  under  the  authority  of  the 
1 1th  Section,  siiould  be,  in  my  opinion,  applicable  also  to  the  above  mentioned  circumstances 
or  cases,  otherwise  it  is  possible  that  the  Law  may  be  eluded  in  some  places,  and  the  poor 
children  may  continue  to  be  the  unhappy  victims  of  the  inactivity  of  the  local  authorities. 
The  possibility  of  one  sole  locality  falling  into  this  condition,  would  be  sufficient  to  necessitate 
a  similar  enactment  in  the  School  Law. 

12"-  The  right  of  exacting  from  the  Seigniors,  the  fortieth  part  of  the  sum  required  by  the 
I^aw,  has  been  also  the  cause  of  great  difficulty  in  the  working  of  the  School  Act,  and  has  even 
stopped  it  altogether,  when  in  other  respects  matters  seemed  favorable.  The  Seigniors  in 
many  places  have  refused  to  pay  this  fortieth  part,  or  have  opposed  the  right  of  assessing 
tiieir  mills,  and  in  case  of  persistanc  on  the  part  of  the  local  authorities  to  exercise  this 
right,  some  Seigniors,  profiting  by  che  ambiguity  of  the  Law,  with  reference  to  the  power  of 
levying  the  sum  required  by  ass'jPSiuent  on  immovable  property,  have  opposed  cverj'thing, 
and  everything  there  is  in  suspense. 

I  have,  however,  the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  observe  here,  to  the  praise  of  some  Seig- 
niors, friends  of  Education,  that  not  only  have  they  most  willingly  submitted  to  all  the  requi- 
sitions of  the  School  Law,  but  also,  that  they  have  courageously  taken  the  lead,  and  borne  an 
active  part  in  all  the  proceedings  of  the  local  authorities,  aiding  them  by  their  contributions  and 
tlieir  advice,  for  the  proper  working  of  the  Law;  and  the  results  of  their  efforts  have  been  as 
beneficial  to  the  public  welfaiv,  as  honorable  to  themselves.  How  desirable  it  weix',  that  every- 
where, after  the  example  of  these  worthy  Seigniors,  those  in  an  elevated  position  should  thus 
unite  the  weight  of  their  fortune,  their  wealth  and  their  influence,  to  the  otiier  means  proper 
for  securing  the  usefid  ojieration  of  the  Education  Act. 

However  this  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  re(iuisition  of  the  one- fortieth  aforesaid,  from  the 
Seignioi-s,  independently  of  their  share  of  contribution,  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  their  real 
property,  will  always  excite  itmonstrances,  and  perhaps  also  much  confusion  ia  the  well- work- 
ing of  the  School  Act.  Hesides,  the  more  easy  the  means  of  making  up  the  required  sum,  the 
more  prompt,  regular  and  certain,  will  be  this  working  of  the  School  Act,  in  itself  so  desira- 
ble.— 1  believe,  then,  that,  to  simjilify  the  proceedings,  and  silence  every  kind  of  claim,  it  would 
be  more  advantageous  to  Public  Instruction,  to  repeal  entirely  that  part  of  the  Law  which  ex- 
acts from  the  Seigniors  one-fortieth  of  the  sum  required  by  tlie  27th  Section,  indei^en- 
tlently  of  their  contributions  under  general  provisions  of  the  School  Act. 

\i\"-  J  Jut  there  is  another  procedure,  which,  in  certain  places,  has  also  excited  many 
claims  and  much  discontent  ;  that  is,  the  assessment  on  projierties  consecrated  o  :*^ligious 
iniqioscs,  and  even  to  education.  Whenever  I  have  been  consulted  on  tiiis  subject,  1  have 
thought  it  my  duty  to  advise  the  local  authorities  to  exempt  thesi!  properties  from  the  general 
assessment;  those  of  the  first  kind  should  br>  considered  sacred,  and  those  of  tlie  second,  as 
destined  and  at  present  enqiloyed  daily  for  the  jiuriioses  of  education.  1  Iwlieve,  then,  that  for 
these  reasons,  and  many  concomitant  ones,  the  Legislature  should  excTupt  these  kinds  of  real 
jii-operty  from  the  otherwise  gen<.'ral  action  of  the  School  Laws.  W'ithout  this  exemption 
there  may  result  profanations  in  the  first  case,  and  in  the  second,  a  discouragement  which 
would  operate  to  the  detriment,  of  Ivlucation. 

14"  Two  circumstances  in  particular,  which  were  inevitable  at  the  outset  of  the  operation 
of  the  present  School  Act,  have  contributed,  as  nuich  as  any  tiling  else,  to  embarrass,  to  retaixl, 
even  to  prevent  its  well-working: — one  is  the  universally  too  great  number  of  School  Connnia- 
sioners  elected  or  named  undei-  tiie  authority  of  the  Law,  and  the  other  is  the  paucity  of  well 
instructed  and  devoted  men  among  them. 

I  iiave  always  been  of  opinion  tliat  a  literary  qualification  for  School  Commissioners  is 
necessary  for  the  well-working  of  an  Act  of  Kleinentary  Education,  and  that  the  too  grent 
numlier  of  Commissioners  serves  rather  to  embarrass  than  to  facilitate  its  progress,  and  the 
experience  of  this  year  has  gre'atly  contributed  to  confirm  me  in  this  opinion,  which  I  have 
formed  after  observations  made,  through  a  number  of  years,  on  this  subject. 
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Under  the  operation  of  tlic  Educationnl  Acts  passed,  at  various  times,  in  the  Lower 
Canada  I'ai'liainciit,  the  nmnber  of  Scliool  Conimissioncvs  lias  never  exceeded  five,  and,  in  the 
last  of  tiiese  Acts,  whicli  e.\i)ired  on  the  first  of  ^lay,  IS.'KJ,  it  had  been  reduced  to  three  only. 
Now  it  is  universiilly  known,  that  there  was  then  more  harmony  and  more  uniformity  in  the 
local  execution  of  the  School  Acts.  These  Laws,  it  is  true,  did  not  ejcact  any  literary  quali- 
fication for  the  School  Commissioners,  iuid  this  defect  soon  made  itself  felt.  IJut,  by  limitinn; 
the  number  of  the  School  Commissioners  to  three,  ov  at  most  to  iWo,  the  choice  was  generally 
made  to  fall  on  fit  and  proper  persons,  whose  administration  was  not  embarrassed  by  the  blind 
intervention  of  iiica]ialile  persons. 

The  great  eiiibarni.ssment  of  which  the  toogreatnumber  of  School  Conmiissioners  without 
instruction  has  lnvn  the  ciaise,  has  often  degenerated  into  insurmountable  obstacles  in  the 
local  administration  of  the  Schools  under  their  control,  and  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  dis- 
gust tlie  members  ol  tlie  cle,gy  who  fi)und  themselves  associated,  by  the  Law,  with  such  men. 
Some  members  of  the  clergy  have  found  tliemsehes,  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  in  a 
eontinuiil  dilenmui,  that  it  is  to  .siy,  eitlier  conij)elled  to  resign  their  charge  as  School  Com- 
missioners, witliout  liiiving  liy  the  law  the  right  of  doing  so,  or  to  rei'use  to  take  part  in 
l)roceediiigs  which  might  comin-omise  tliem,  and  thus  to  expose  themselves,  in  cither  case,  to 
the  penalty  imposed  by  tlie  4L)th     ccfion. 

I'nder  the  authority  of  an  enactment  of  the  law,  (which  is  found  in  the  last  part  of  the 
loth  Section,  in  place  of  lieing  where  it  ought  naturally  to  be,  in  the  Tith,)  the  Cure  or  the 
resident  ^linister  of  the  most  numerous  religi(Mis  denoniination,  is  of  right  a  Sciiool  Commis- 
sioner. This  enactment  of  the  Law  has  excit d  many  apjieals,  jiartly  from  the  people  who,  in 
certain  cases,  complained  of  being  disfranchised  b\-  the  imposition  of  men  who  M-cre  made 
School  Commissioners  without  their  concurrence,  and  partly  from  the  members  of  the  clergy 
themselves,  who,  under  certain  disagreeable  circumstances,  complained  that  the  liaw  imposes 
on  them,  Avithout  their  consent,  a  charge,  the  duties  of  which  are  difiicult,  sometimes  even 
impossible  to  fulfil  usefully,  and  which  tliey  must  nevertheless  fiilfil  fiiithfully,  under  pain  of 
the  fine  which  ma}'  be  imposed  on  them  at  the  instance  of  any  contributor  to  the  local 
School  Fund. 

1  believe,  tiiat  if,  from  regard  to  the  interests  of  Public  Instruction,  the  Legislature  thinks 
fit  better  to  insure,  by  a  particular  enactnu'iit  of  the  Law,  the  iiiii>ortant  services  of  devoted  and 
worthy  men  among  the  members  of  the  Clergy,  without  their  previous  consent  to  co-operate 
and  put  it  in  operation,  they  should  have  ihe  right  of  resigning  their  charge,  without  on  that 
account  exposing  themselves  to  any  penalty,  unless  they  have  been  elected  with,  and  at  the 
same  time  as  the  other  School  Coinini^sioners. 

15"-  TIr!  2nd  Section  of  tiie  School  Act  gives  to  the  minority  of  the  inhabitants  of  each 
locality  professing  a  ditferent  religious  creed  from  that  oftiie  majority,  the  right  of  separating 
therefrom  and  of  electing  Trnstec.'s  to  take  the  diretrtion  of  the  l)issentient  Schools.  IJut  the 
exercise  of  this  riglit  does  not  do|)ri\e  tliein  of  that  of  voting  at  the  election  of  the  School 
Commissioners  for  the  same  locality,  and  the  Dis'^iMitients  ha\iiig,  in  certain  cases,  tliought  fit 
to  avail  themselves  thereof,  serious  iiieoinenieiiccs  have  thus  .i-.'i.ieii.  It  lias  ha])peiied  also, 
that  the  Sciiool  Commissioners,  having  been  elected  Trustees  of  Disser.tifiit  Schools,  have  con- 
tinued to  occupy  their  ])lace  among  the  other  Sciiool  Commissioners,  which  is  not  certainly  in 
accoixlance  with  tlie  motives  wliich  tlie  Law  imputes  to  tliem  in  separating  I'rom  the  majority, 
nor  with  the  principles  Mhieh  siK)ul(l  (lir(  ( t  their  action  towards  an  opposite  end.  1  think 
therefore,  that  it  is  most  important  that  the  liei'i  iiibefore  cited  Section  should  be  amended,  so 
that  the  Dissentients  should  not  have  the  j)ower  of  voting  at  the  election  of  School  Commis- 
sioners, nor  be  themselves  School  Coniinissioners  f(jr  the  same  localit}',  and  that  the  scat  of  a 
School  Commis>iuner  become  disseiitii-'ut  should  be  /j'.^o  fncfn  vacated.  In  the  same  wav,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  majority  should  nut  ^"ofe  at  the  election  of  the  School  'J'rustees,  nor  have 
the  jjowerof  being  themselves  Trustees  of  Dissentient  Schools. 

Some  I)issentients  having  furnished  to  the  local  School  l-'uiid,  by  assessment  on  their  real 
propertv,  a  larger  sum  than  that  \\hieh  would  have  fallen  due  to  them  according  to  the  num- 
ber oi'  their  i)opulatiun,  under  the  ])i'ovisions  of  tin.'  Section  above  cited,  com[>lain  of  this  re- 
sult, v.hich  tliey  consitler  as  an  exacticjii.  Altlioiigh  the  princijile  of  the  Law  is  tooblige  the 
more  fortunate  inhabitants  to  contribute  to  the  niciiiis  oi' giving  instruction  to  the  children  of 
those  who  arc  less  fortunate,  because  Education  is  not  merely  a  jier.sonal  good,  but  also,  a  good 
comniun  to  all,  it  being  considered  that  it  should  nujre  or  less  profit  all  members  of  societv; 
still,  to  silence  all  claims  of  this  iciiid  on  the  part  of  the  Dissentient,  it  is  tobe  considered  whe- 
ther, in  the  e\eiit  of  the  iiartieular  case  to  \\liieli  1  allude,  the  minority  should  have  by  law 
the  right  of  claiming  the  entire  amount  of  their  contribution,  with  a  part  of  the  grant  made 
for  the  support  (jf  the  Scliools  of  the  locality,  acc(jrding  to  the  number  of  its  jiopulation  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  majority,  and  n'lC  rcrya. 

10"  The  L'oth  Section  of  the  Education  Act  gives  iir;iliedly  to  the  School  Commission- 
ers of  each  locality  the  [lower  of  seleitiiig  the  books  iiiteiid<'d  for  the  use  of  the  Schools  under 
their  control.  But  the  manner  in  which  the  boily  (jf  Commissioners  1 .  often  comjiosed,  does 
not  give  the  parents  u  sufiicient  guarantee  that  the  books  will  be  well  selected,  especially  as 
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regnrds  monility  and  religion.  It  is,  however,  extremely  importnnt,  in  the  selection  of  the 
books,  not  only  to  exercise  care  and  prudence,  but  also,  to  have  sueli  learning  and  information 
onthis  point  ns  not  to  incur  the  danger  of  being  Konietimes  grossly  dec(.'ived.  Now  the  ^lem- 
bers  of  the  ("lergy  possess,  from  th'  ir  station,  the  information  nc(;essary  for  this  purpose.  It 
is,  then,  very  dcsu-able  that,  as  concerns  religion  and  morals,  the  Clergy  of  each  religious  de- 
nomination should  have  by  law  the  exclusive  right  of  making,  for  the  use  of  their  Schools,  the 
selection  of  the  books  which  are  specially  connected  with  religion  and  morals.  I  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  too  ui'gent  in  reconunending  the  I.egislature  to  add  to  the  present  School  Law  this 
enactment,  which  eminently  concerns  "ach  religious  denomination,  and  the  public  morals. 

17"-  The  Fourth  Article  of  the  2Uth  Section  of  the  School  Act,  concludes  by  giving  the 
School  Connni.ssioners  a  power,  which  is  certainly  too  arbitrary  as  respects  the  Teachers,  that 
of  "  removing  theni  at  their  pleasure,"  a  power,  the  use  of  which  is  thus  indiscreetly  entrust- 
ed in  the  hands  of  Commissioners  without  information,  and  sometimeseven  under  the  intluenco 
of  the  party  spirit  which  has  ])resi(U'd  at  their  I'llection,  has  been  the  cause  of  much  trouble, 
discouragement,  and  alarm  among  well  ({ualiiied  Teachers,  who  feel  all  the  importance  and 
saerediiess  of  the  mission  with  which  they  are  charged.  They  shoidd,  without  doubt,  be  sub- 
ject to  the  control  of  the  local  authority:  but  this  authority  should  itself  be  subjected  to  rules 
which  would  prevent  its  becoming  arbitrary  and  imjust  towards  a  class  of  men  whose  services 
are  so  valuable.  The  enacMnents  of  the  Law  should,  on  the  contrary,  tend  to  elevate  them  in 
the  public  opinion,  and  to  place  them  in  that  distinguished  position  which  they  should  occupy 
among  their  fellow  men  and  in  good  society;  otherwise,  they  cannot  make,  on  the  intellect  and 
the  heart  of  their  scholars,  otlier  than  a  feeble  impression. 

Kespectable  and  trustwortiiy  Teachers  arc  not  generally,  as  yet,  either  sufficiently  numer- 
ous, or  sufliciently  permanent,  solely  because  they  do  not,  in  the  course  of  their  teaching  meet 
with  sufficient  consideration  or  means  of  existence  befitting  their  station.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  ))y  means  of  a  Legislation  more  liberal  in  itself,  and  more  consonant  with  what  is 
needed  in  this  resy)ect,  moral  and  well-informed  young  people,  would  willingly  consecrate 
themselves  to  Tuition,  and  that  every  day  would  thus  sec  an  increase  of  the  number  of  good 
Teachers,  who  would  give  proofs  of  their  /cal,  devotion  and  steadiness,  whenever  they  might 
find  encouragement.  I  believe,  then,  that  to  jircvent  any  arbitrary  conduct  towards  the  Teach- 
ers, it  is  necessary  to  enact  that  the  School  Commissioners  shall  not  have  the  power  of  dis- 
missing them,  except  on  account  of  incapacity,  negligence,  insubordination,  or  immorality, 
established  by  an  inipiiry  before  the  l)ody  of  the  assembled  Commissioners. 

IH"'  The  means  of  i-aising  the  Teachers  in  the  ])ublic  opinion,  is  to  establish  for  their 
qualification,  Boards  of  Examiners,  similar  to  those  which  exist  elsewhere,  and  especially  in 
New  Urunswick.  This  is  also  tlie  means  of  giving  to  teaching  the  character  and  perma- 
nence of  a  ])rofession,  of  a  fixed  station,  offering  its  Members  a  guarantee  of  the  considera- 
tions and  resources  which  they  require.  This  guarantee,  by  encouraging  the  Teachers  to  re- 
main each  at  his  jxjst,  woidd  assure  their  activity,  their  steadiness,  and  their  devotion  to  the 
task  imposed  on  them.  This  guarantee  of  fitting  considerations,  and  resources  in  teaching, 
would  also  serve  as  a  powerful  attraction  for  our  well-informed  youth,  who,  on  leaving  our 
Colleges  and  our  public  Schools,  seek  to  find,  exclusive  of  profession,  already  too  crowded, 
some  kind  of  employment  analogous  to  their  education,  their  taste,  and  their  vocation.  It 
cannot  be  concealed,  that  without  this  guarantee,  teaching  will  never  be  either  sufficiently  im- 
portant, or  sufliciently  useful.  Hut  having  already  spoken  siifticiently  at  lengt'-  in  my  Report 
of  1812,  (page  S,  itscij.,)  of  the  Boards  of  llxaminers,  Iwill  confine  myself  to  bringing  under  the 
notice  of  tiic  Lfgislature,  the  maimer  in  which,  in  my  opinion,  these  Hoards  should  be  compos- 
ed and  established,  with  their  powers  and  privileges. 

The  lioanU  of  I'.xaminors  might  be  named,  as  the  School  Commissioners  are,  under  the 
authority  of  the  eleventh  Secti(i;i  of  the  existing  Law;  they  might  be  composed  of  fourteen 
active  ^lemhers,  and  in  accordniiee  with  tlie  principles  of  the  fort}'-lirst  Section,  that  is  to  say, 
seven  Komau  Catiiolics  and  seven  Protestants,  forming  two  distinct  and  separate  Boards, 
each  with  the  same  jjrivileges,  the  same  powers,  and  the  same  duties,  to  fulfil  separatelv ;  five 
forming  a  (juoniui  with  the  Cliairman,  who,  in  case  of  an  equal  di\isiun  of  votes,  should  liave 
a  casting  vote.  These  IJoards  might  be  established  in  the  Cities  of  Montreal  iind  Quebec,  only, 
where  considei'ing  the  facility  of  cointnnnication  which  there  is  at  present  with  those  Cities, 
they  would  amply  sutlic(>  all  exigencies,  at  least  for  the  present. 

The  duties  of  the  Hoards  of  Ivxaininers  would  be  : — 1".  To  meet  once  in  every  three 
months,  on  tiie  requisition  of  oik^  or  more  Candidates  for  teaching  given  to  the  Secretarv  at 
least  fifteen  days  beforehand  : — 2".  To  admit  to  examination  those  Candidates  only,  who 
shall  eacli  be  pro\  ided  M'itli  a  Certificate  of  age,  and  of  moral  character,  signed  by  the  cure  or 
minister  of  his  religious  faith,  and  by  at  least  three  School  Commissioners  of 'the  locality, 
where  he  may  have  resided  for  the  last  six  months  : — .'5'*.  To  return  the  said  Certificate  to  the 
bearer,  after  having  taken  an  authentic  copy  of  it,  to  bo  entered  in  the  Kegister  of  Delibera- 
tions, in  case  the  examination  terminates  favorablv  : — 4".  To  deliver  Diplomas  or  Certificates 
of  capacity  for  teaching  to  each  successful  Candi(late,  signed  by  the  Chairman  and  Secretary, 
mentioning  distinctly  the  particulir  kind  of  Tuition  to  which  the  Candiu/ite  devotes  himself, 
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mentioning  also,  that  the  Cortilicates  of  moral  cliaructur  and  of  nge,  required  by  liiu',  have 
been  exhibited  to  the  Board,  and  inentioiiing  besides  the  names  whieli  they  bear,  i.nd  that  a 
copy  thereof  has  been  taken  by  tli:,'  Secretary  or  his  sid)stitute  : — T)".  To  deliver  in  like  man- 
ner to  each  siieeessful  Candidate,  a  Diploma  or  Ccrtilieate  of  ((ualifieation  for  teaching,  for  the 
sum  of  five  shillings,  payable  to  the  Secretary,  or  to  his  Deputy,  for  all  otHce  costs  and  fees  : — 
6".  To  keep  a  faitiiful  list  of  Candiilates  admitted  to  teach  ; — 7".  To  give,  after  each  meeting, 
infonnation  of  the  admissions  thereat,  to  the  Supi'riiitendeiit,  within  hftcen  days  of  their  date: 
— 8".  To  divide  the  licensed  'i'eacliei's  into  thive  classes, — that  is  to  say;  those  of  the  luluca- 
cational  Establishments,  termctl  Acadeinies;  those  of  Model  Schools;  and  those  of  Schotils  j)urely 
Elementary: — 'J".  To  ilesignate  in  the  ("crtilicate  of  admission,  and  in  the  h'cgisti'r,  the  num- 
ber of  Teachers  admitted,  to  teach  by  numbers,  as  also  the  class  to  which  they  belong: — 10°. 
To  exact,  during  the  I'.xamlnation,  proof  of  the  following  (jualifications, —  That  is  to  sa)';  for 
the  Teachers  of  Academies,  all  the  br.inchi's  of  a  Classical  Education,  bei'ause  they  are  destined 
to  prej)are  Scholars  for  the  same  ;  lur  the  'i'eacliers  of  Model  Schools,  qualifications  sutKcient 
to  enable  them  to  teach  Avith  success,  reading,  writing,  graimnar,  the  analysis  of  the  parts  of 
speech,  arithmetic  in  all  its  branches,  book-kee|)ing,  geography,  the  use  of  the  glebes,  linear 
drawing,  the  elements  of  mensuration,  comjKJsition,  especially  as  applied  to  the  I'"pistolary 
Art.  For  the  Teachers  of  JClementary  Schools,  all  that  is  re(|uii'ed  to  enable  them  to  teach 
witli  success,  reading,  writing,  thv  elements  of  grannnar,  and  of  geograi)hy,  antl  arithmetic, 
at  least  as  far  as  the  liule  of  Three,  inclusive. 

The  existence  and  operation  of  the  Hoard  of  Examiners  would  .serve  as  a  means  of  intro- 
ducing respectable  Teachers,  who  doubtless,  would  not  fail  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  since 
those  among  then\  v. ho  h;i\e  the  spirit  of  their  calling  and  can  appreciate  the  importance  of 
their  station,  ai'C  already  making  such  praisewortiiy  efforts  to  make  themselves  useful  and  to 
raise  Teaching  in  the  public  estimation,  by  forming  themselves  into  Associations,  which  pro- 
mise to  be  of  great  advantage,  both  to  society,  and  to  themselves. 

The  operation  of  the  ISoards  of  I-]xaminers,  would  also  ser\c'  as  a  ]>rotection  for  efficient 
Teachers,  against  that  troop  of  incapabks,  who,  up  to  the  i)resent  time,  have  incir  il)ered  EIc- 
meiitiuy  Tuition,  to  the  great  detrinieiit  of  instruction. 

Ihit  to  the  end  that  the  oj)eration  of  the  lioards  of  I'lxamincrs  may  obtain  these  so  desira- 
ble results,  it  would  be  necessary  that,  after  a  certain  luunber  of  years,  the  School  Commis- 
sioners should  no  longer  be  at  liberty  to  employ,  as  Teachers,  men  who  are  unprovided  with 
Certificates  of  qualilication  and  good  moral  character,  as  above  mentioned.  'I'liis  would  be 
the  means  of  producing  everywhere  sacrifices  and  eiibrts  on  the  part  of  Teachers,  to  conform 
themselves  to  the  Law  in  tliis  resj)ect,  tor  the  purpose  of  passing  or  preparing  to  pass  the 
Examination,  and  on  the  part  of  Schopl  Commissioners  to  procure  Teachers  furnished 
with  Diplomas,  in  preference  to  others,  or  to  devise  means  for  procuring  Teachers  of  this  kind, 
at  least  by  the  time  required  by  Law.  The  mere  existence  of  these  Boards  would  be  a 
powerful  means  of  creating  and  maintaining  enudation  everywiiei-e. 

But  not  to  exclude  innnediateh-,  from  the  post  which  tluy  occu])y,  old  Teachers  incapa- 
ble of  passing  or  even  of  preparing  to  pass  an  Ivxamination,  or  to  restrain  those  Teachers  who 
arc  yet  }oung,  and  who  may  by  their  api>lication  to  study,  qualify  themselves  for  jiassing  a 
good  Examination, — or  to  expose  the  School  Conunissioners  to  a  defect  of  Teacliers  for  the 
Elementary  Schools,  it  is  important  to  postjione  the  period  at  which  these  latter  will  be  requir- 
ed, to  employ  only  those  Teachers  who  are  admitted  by  the  ISoards  to  a  date  somewhat  distant, 
say  185(),  the  Boards  continuing  their  operation  in  other  respects  from  the  present  time  to  that 
period. 

And  further,  iiot  to  humiliate  needlessly  those  who  must  already  of  mcessity  jKxs.sess  all 
the  requisite  ({ualilications  for  instruction,  nor  to  subject  candidates  of  tlu'  li'niale  sex  to  an 
undue  rigoui-,  I  wi;nlil  pre. pose  that,  evei-y  priest;  minister,  ecclesiastic,  or  jiei'son  foi'nung  part 
of  a  teaching  religious  body,  shoidd  \i<\  li\-  the  iiict  itself,  exenqit  from  undergoing  an  i'lxam- 
ination,  as  well  as  all  persons  of  the  iiiuale  sex  (even  when  they  ilo  not  belong  to  a  teaching 
I'cligious  liody):  th.ese  latter  being  subjected  only  to  tiie  examination  of  the  School  Commis- 
sionners  of  tlie  I'arish  or  Township  where  tluy  are  to  teach. 

In  all  cast?,  it  must  be  most  (iistinetly  understood,  tiait  on  the  arrival  of  the  period  when 
the  School  C('mmis.-.ioTiers  shall  be  confined  to  the  'J'eachers  admitted  by  the  Board  of  ICxamin- 
ers,  they  shall  be  bound  only  to  the  class,  iiiid  never  to  the  indi\i<lual,  who  may  have  all  the 
capacity  requisite  for  teaching,  yet  need  not  be  employed  by  tiie  School  Conunissi(jners.  vmles* 
he  shall  possess  thiir  conll'ience  in  olhei-  T'espects. 

If,  liowcver,  for  some  reason  or  other,  the  IJoanls  of  I'^xaminers  should  not  be  agreed  to, 
the  necessity  fur  the  (pialilication  of  the  School  Conunissioners  would  but  become  more  urgent, 
inasnmch  as,  in  the  al)svnceo!' these  Hoards,  tlu'  Connnissioneis  iii-e  themselves  the  Ivxaminers 
of  tlie  Teachers  (jf  the  Schools  under  their  control.  The  obser\atioiis  which  I  have  had  occa- 
sion to  make  on  tiiese  subjects  fi)r  nauiy  year's  past,  j)ersuade  me  tliat,  without  tla;  Board  of 
Examiners,  or  due  c[ualiiication  in  the  School  Coirnnissioners,  or  even  without  both,  the  Edu- 
cational Law,  even,  if  olherwisc  most  perfect,  will  never  be  iidly  successful. 
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Now  till'  iiR'iins  of  .sccnriiijr,  of  fiicilitiitiu;^  tlio  qualifications  of  the  School  (Commissioner 
is  to  reduce  tlicir  iiuiiiImt,  and  if  it  lie  objected  to  tliis  proposition  that  it  would  he  Iniposgible 
for  a  sniidl  inniilier  uf  Coniniissioners  to  oversee,  in  a  fittin;^  manner,  all  the  Schools  of  the 
locality,  and  especially  to  provide  each  day,  for  their  more  pressing  necessities,  I  say  that,  for 
this  particular  end,  Afhninisti'ators  mi^rht  he  elected  or  named  for  each  District,  and  be  charg- 
ed with  this  kind  of  Aihniuistration,  having  connnunication  on  this  subject  with  the  School 
Commissioners,  under  wliose  auspices  they  should  act  in  all  cases.  This  is  what  is  jiractised 
with  advantage  in  several  of  the  United  States;  it  isalso  wiiat  I  have  already  had  occasion  to 
recommend  the  School  Connnissioners  to  do,  by  thus  uniting  to  themselves  collaborators  for 
the  best  local  execution  of  tiie  law;  and  I  have  reason  to  belicive  that  wherever  recourse  has 
been  had  to  this  means,  the  result  has  been  favorable,  iiecourse  has  been,  in  particular,  had 
to  this  n\eans  for  the  I'rection  of   School  Houses. 

li)".  When,  at  tiie  conunencement  of  this  chapter,  1  spoke  of  the  connection  of  the  School 
Act,  with  thiit  of  the  Kural  .Municipalities,  I  \vas  obliged  to  do  so  somewhat  lightly;  1  believe 
therefore,  c(jnsidering  the  importance  of  the  subject,  that  I  sliould  return  to  it.  1  may  say, 
that  this  uni'ortunate  coimectiou  has  contributed,  more  tlun  any  tiling  else,  to  embarrass  and 
hinder  the  regular  woi'king  of  tlie  School  Act,  and  will  proljubly  always  have  the  same  effect, 
because  this  connection  remlers  loo  conii>licatcd  tiie  means  of  operation,  and  this  fact,  joined 
to  a  thousand  others  resulting  therefrom,  makes  tiie  two  Acts  incomi)atible. 

it  is,  then,  very  important  to  emancipate  at  oii;^e,  the  School  .Act  from  the  Act  erecting 
Municipalities,  for  it  is  certain  tliat  tliey  will  never  beable  to  work  well  together.  Tiie  o[)eration 
of  the  Municipal  Act  is  generally  subject  to  (oo  niuny  p  ilitieal  considerations,  to  too  many 
conflicting  interests  ;  and  the  School  Act,  to  have  a  certain  result,  slionld  be  alisolutely  inde- 
pendent of  »\\  infiuenc(!  of  this  kind.  I  have  always,  for  these  reasons,  been  of  opinion,  that 
the  union  of  these  two  Acts  is  incoinpatible  with  the  well  working  of  the  School  Act,  and 
a  second  and  very  sad  experience,  has  impressed  upon  nie  a  conviction,  which  is  doubtless 
shared  by  many  others,  'f  here  is  not  an  amendnient  on  Avhicli,  as  concerns  public  instruction, 
I  believe  it  my  duty  to  insist  with  more  firmness,  than  that  by  which  the  School  Act  shall  be 
rendered  independent  of  every  other  Law.  The  I'.ducational  Acts,  the  operation  of  which  is 
so  regular  and  so  ett'ective  in  the  I'nited  States,  are  absolutely  independent  of  all  other  Laws. 
20".  There  are  Parishes  in  which  villages  lia\'e  been  erected  as  separate  and  distinct  Muni- 
cipalities for  Municipal  ])urposes,  and  in  this  case,  it  has  hajipened  that  inhabitants  of  Village 
Municipalities,  availing  theniselv's  of  the  second  Section  of  the  School  Act.  have,  in  the  middle 
of  the  Scholastic  }ear,  claimed  the  power  of  electing  Scliool  t'ominissioners  for  them,  and  of 
acting  in(lei)en<lently  of  tiiosc  who  had  been  bi^tbre  elected  for  the  whole  Parish.  Now,  such 
.  a  division  of  the  I'arish  or  of  the  Township  for  School  purposes,  seems  to  me,  likely  to  embarrasa 
greatly  tlie  working  of  the  i.aw,  b)' multiplying,  without  necessity,  the  iinmber  of  Commis- 
missiouers,  and  by  diviiling  too  much  the  means,  especially  inasnmeh  as  these  two  bodies  of 
Commissioners  would  r  'ten  find  themselves  in  conta(!t,  and  even  in  op[)osition. 

lint  the  result  would  be,  in  many  cases,  if  this  distinction  were  kept  up,  that  it  would  tend 
to  de])rive  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  concessions  of  a  part  of  the  ])eeuiiiarv  aid  which  might 
otherwise  revert  to  tiieiu  in  iiroportiou  to  the  estimated  ^■alue  of  the  village  pro[)erties,  to 
which  they  have  in  so  many  ways  contributed  to  give  value;  which  would  often  be  a  violation 
of  the  spirit  of  the  Law,  which  requires  that  those  wlio  happen  to  have  more  resources  at  their 
disposal,  should  contribute  pro])ortioiiably  towards  giving  instruction  to  tin;  children  of  those 
who  have  less.  In  any  case,  this  distinction  would  tend  to  dejirive  the  inliabitnnts  of  the 
concessions  of  the  infonnation,  the  moral  intliunce,  and  the  services  of  the  village  citizens,  and 
tliev,  abandoned  to  themsehcs,  would  be  generally  incapalile  of  making  the  School  Act  work 
nseVully.  I'esides  it  is  to  be  ri'inarked  tiiat  the  I'arisliesor  'I'ownsiiips  i'rom  wliieii  the  villages 
have  been  thus  (ait  oil",  would  find  themselves,  in  most  cases,  virtually  deprived  of  the  advan- 
tage of  a  Model  School,  and  of  a  Girls'  School,  as  provided  by  the  twentieth  and  twenty-ninth 
Sections. 

Although  the  whole  context  of  the  School  Act,  seinns  to  shew  very  clearly  that  it  is  only 
tlu^  Parish  or  Township  .Muiiiei]ialities,  or  those  formed  of  a  union  of  several  parts  of  these, 
which  can  be  considered  as  Mniiieipalitit's  i'or  the  purposes  of  the  School  Act  :  still,  as  there 
is  a  diflerence  of  o[)inion  on  this  subject,  I  believe  it  to  be  my  duty,  when  1  ask,  that  the 
School  Act  be  made  indipendeiil  of  the  ('o-operatioii  of  the  Municipality,  t(j  ask  also,  that  it 
be  amended  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  (jii  this  subject. 

Such  are  tin;  defects  of  the  School  Ai-t,  anil  tiie  principal  anieiidmcnls  ^vhicli  I  think  it 
my  duty  to  recommend  to  be  made  to  this  Law.  Put  1  insist  with  greater  earnestness  on  four 
of' these,  because!  tlay  aj^pear  to  me,  to  be  of  imniedlate  and  absolute  neces.sity  ;  that  is  to 
say  : — I".  To  make  the  .\ct  permanent  : — '_'".  To  sejiarate  it  from  the  Municipal  Act  : — 3". 
To  legalise  the  elections  and  nominations  of  School  ( 'oininis-;ioners,  which  have  taken  [)lace 
under  the?  operation  of  the  Act  : — f".  .Not  to  jter.uit  tlie  inhabit. uifs  of  the  Village  ^Municipa- 
lities, to  have  any  other  School  Coiruuissiouers  than  those  who  have  been  elected  or  named  for 
tlie  Parish  or  'lownship. 
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Those  ainciidiiionts  wlilcli  liiivc  Lccn  siinr^osted  to  me  by  a  ktiowleilpc  of  llie  facte,  by 
oxpofieiice,  ami  by  ol)s<'rvatiini  may  be  made;  witliotit  alteriii;;  tlie  Act  in  its  biiulamentul 
priiu'ljiles;  and  in  e.\j)re!*siii;i  tiie  most  iiearttelt  desire  I'or  tiieir  ado|)ti(»ii.  I  believe  it  to  be 
my  <bity,  earnestly  to  pray  the  Lejiislatnrc-  to  iiitrodnce  tliein  as  snpplemciitary,  so  as  not  to 
drive  the  inhabitants  from  the  course  wiiieh  has  been  dictated  to  them  by  the  force  of  circum- 
stances. 

'I'hc  Lejxislatnrc  has  advanced  one  step,  the  majority  of  the  iidiabitants  of  tliis  important 
part  of  the  Province,  have  advanced  a  step  also  :  tlie  impulse  has  been  <riven,  the  Act  pro- 
gresses in  ^'eiierid  towards  its  oliject,  and  some  amendments  made,  us  additions,  will  enable  the 
School  Connnissioners  to  attain  this  objeet  evei-jwhere,  and  with  certainty. 

1  hojM',  then,  that  tlie  I.e/iislattn-e,  jruided  by  the  sentiment  which  has  presided  at  the  for- 
mation (jf  till'  present  School  i,aw,  will  not  sto])  in  its  course.  It  will  not  confine  its  benefi- 
cence to  frraiuihi;  an  Act  wliich  j^ives  so  nuuh  hold  to  tiie  opposition,  and  allows  them  to 
embarrass  its  -working-.  The  proiiress  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  at  present  so  rapid  everywhere 
else,  especially  anion^j;  om*  innnediate  ni'i;:idK)urs,  the  Americans  of  tiie  I'nited  States,  and  the 
necessity,  now  ln'coniin;;-  so  iL^reat,  tiiat  each  of  us  should  do  his  utmost  to  create  ainon^j;  us  an 
effective  impulse  to  ail  kinds  of  industiy,  and  ])ai'ticulai'ly  to  Scientllic  A;iriculture,  call  for  a 
Legislation  whicli  shall  retain  nothiufr,  in  this  res|)ect,  of  tlu;  routine  of  past  times,  or  be 
founded  on  ancient  jirejudices  which  siiould  give  place  to  the  learning  and  information  of  the 
age  in  which  we  li\e. 


IIKCAPITII.ATIOX      OP     TUK      PROPOSED      AMENDMENTS. 

1"    To  make  the  proceedings  siunmary  in  eveiy  necessary  suit  for  the  recovery  of  the  sum 

required  by  Law,  on  the  deposition  of  the  Treasurer-Secretary  before  a  Magistrate  of  the  County. 

2"'  'Jo  repeal  that  part  of  the  Act  whicli  exacts  the  sum  of  fifteen  jjence  per  month  for 

each  child  attending  School,  and  to  exact  it  for  each  child  of  an  age  to  attend  School, — that  is 

to  say,  from  5  to  10  years  old. 

3"-  To  make  the  contribution  by  assessment  on  real  pro|K;rty  obligatory  in  all  cases,  ex- 
cept in  the  year  next  after  the  present,  and  except  in  c  ise  of  extreme  poverty  on  the  part  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  to  give  tlie  School  (.'onuiiissioiiers  ;'ie  whole  of  the  scholastic  year  to  im- 
pose it,  and  have  it  collected  by  the  Treasurer. 

4"  To  augment  the  contribution  by  assessment,  and  to  levy  under  one  name  and  in  the 
same  manner,  all  that  is  required  for  the  support  of  the  Schools  in  each  locality. 

5"-  To  legalise  all  the  proceedings  •\vhicli  have  been  adopted  to  make  up  the  sum  required 
for  the  present  scholastic  year  ;  to  legalise  the  Schools  wliit'h  have  been  ke|)t  less  than  eight 
months,  as  also,  the  elections  and  a])])ointinents  of  School  Commissioners  which  have  taken 
place  under  the  operation  of  the  existing  LiiW. 

6"-  'J"o  exempt  the  inhabitants  of  indigent  localities  fnmi  paying  the  full  amount  of  their 
assessments,  or  to  leave  to  the  School  Coniinissioiiers  the  jxiwer  of  exai.'ting  a  part  only. 
7"-  To  augment  the  grant  by  some  thousand  pounds  in  favour  of  the  Mo<lel  Schools. 
8"    To  idlow  tla;  grant,  whatever  it  may  be,  to  be  payable  every  six  months,  after  the  ex- 
piration of  tlie  present  yi'ar. 

*.)"■  To  mal<(;  the  Act  permanent. 

10"    To  authorize  the  Scliool  Commissioners  to  take  possession  of  the  Lands  necossarj- 
for  the  sites  of  the  School  1  louses,  on  ])aying  for  the  siune,  according  to  tlie  award  of  Arbitrators. 
11"-  To  give  the  (iovernnient  the  power  of  a i>pointing  School  Commissioners  to  act  in 
place  of  th(jse  wlio,  having  been  elected,  shall  not  act. 

12"-  To  exempt  the  seigniors  from  paying  the  "iOth  of  the  sum  required  by  the  Law  to 
equal  the  grant  of  the  (iovernment. 

I.")"-  'I'll  exempt  from  assessment,  the  real  property  consecrated  to  religious  purposes 
or  to  IMiicatioii. 

14"-  To  give  t(j  the  Members  of  the  Clergy,  who  are  Commissioners  of  right  by  the  law, 
the  power  of  resigning  their  charge,  when  they  have  not  been  elected  by  the  peo[)le. 

W'-   Not  t<j  lea\eto  tiie  dissentient  inhabitants  the  right  of  voting  at  fiie  electitm  of  the 
School  Commissioners  or  o 
making  pai't  ot'tlie  majorily 
Trustees  or  of  being  Seiioul  Trustees,  lor  tlio.se  of  the  minority. 

It)"-  To  allow  the  Memljers  of  tiie  Clergy  the  exclusive  right  of  choosing,  for  Jie  use  of 
Schools  of  their  respective  creeds,    lie  books  ha\  ing  ri'I'crence  to  morals  and  religion. 

17"'  Not  to  ]>ermit  the  ScIkioI  ('ommissinners  to  dismiss  'I'cachers,  exce])t  for  incapacity, 
negligence,  insuboi'diiiation.  misi'onduct  or  iniiiioridity,  ascertained  alter  eiKpiiiy. 

18"  To  establisli  Jioanls  of  Lxamiiiers  for  the  admission  of  'J'eaeliers  to  tlie  right  of  act- 
ing as  such. 

lit"-  To  separate  the  School  Act  from  the  .Act  regulating  the  I'ural  Municipalities. 
20"-  Not  to  ])crinit  the  iniiabitaiits  of  the  \'iilage  .Municipalities  to  have  School  Commis- 
sioners separate  and  distinct  from  those  of  the  Parish  or  Township. 


K'iiig  Sciiool  ('(iiiiniissioiuTs,  for  (lie  S'hools  of  the  inhaliitants 
inr  to  tlie  latter  tiie  riglit  of  voting  at  the  (.'lection  of  the  School 
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in. 

Tlicro  lire  also  viiriuiis  iiintttTs  Imviii;,'  reference  to  Public  Instruction,  Avhicli.  though  in 
nppeanince  of  a  less  [ircssin;;  nature,  arc  not  less  important,  and  do  not  the  less  require  tlie 
intervention  of  the  l.cjfislature  ;  tiiese  are:  1"  Tiie  County  Aeadeniies;  L'"-  The  Xonnal 
Schools:  H"  A  Deaf  and  I^unib  School:  4"'  The  uniformity  of  tiie  books  in  use  in  th'.'  Schools: 
5"'  Teaehinfj  the  elementary  principles  of  Ilorticultun!  and  Agrictdture  in  the  principal 
Schools  of  the  ("ountry:  <)"'  A  Journal  of  JMucation. — Tiiesc!  diffciH'iit  subjects  merit  each  a 
particuhir  consideration  and  develo[)nient,  whicii  I  cannot  <i'\\ii  here.  I  shall  content  myself, 
therefore,  with  recommendini,'  each  of  them  to  the  attention  of  the  Le;^dslaturc. 

!"■  It  would  be  of  the  greatest  advai\tage  to  Public  Instruction  to  have  an  Academy  in 
operation  in  the  most  central  place  of  eacli  pcmidous  Count}'.  !n  New  P)runswick,  the  Legis- 
lature grants  the  sum  of  CTjO  aiuiually  for  each  Academy.  I  have  already  had  the  honor  to 
projjose,  in  my  report  of  1812,  that  an  ei(Mal  sum  should  be  offered  anmially  to  each  County 
for  the  same  object,  and  1  iiavc  now  i)rccisely  the  same  reasons  for  renewing  tlic  same  recom-, 
mendation. 

2"-  If  the  Teachers  of  the  Model  Schools  are  not  commissioned  to  fomi  Masters  for  Ele- 
mentary Schools,  it  would  be  advantageous  to  establish  N(jrmal  ScIiocjIs,  We  have  already 
had,  it  is  true,  an  unhappy  experienct' of  the  ill  success  of  tliese  Schools  in  forming  Masters, 
while  they  liave  been  successful  in  forming  Mistresses:  but  this  partial  want  of  success  is  due 
to  circumstances  which  might  be  easily  avoided,  instructed  as  we  now  arc  by  experience. 
Now  the  means  of  avoiding  them,  is  to  give  the  direction  of  these  Schools  to  men,  who  by  birth 
or  by  ii  long  residence  among  us,  are  familiar  with  our  manners,  our  usages,  our  tastes  and  our 
wants. 

We  have  in  the  coiuitry  educated  fellow  subje(;ts  of  every  origin,  who  have  grown  old 
in  teaching,  in  wliich  they  have  actpiired  by  their  success  a  well  merited  reputation,  and  it  is 
under  the  tutelage  of  sucii  men  that  our  young  people  will  always  ])refer  placing  themselves. 

Our  Colleges  ai'd  High  Sciiools  furnisli  every  day  valuable  subjects  for  teaching;  but,  be- 
sides that,  the  youn;,  people  who  leave  tliese  establishments,  do  not  generally  like  to  under- 
take piu'elyElenien'.ary  Instruction;  they  would  not  suffice  for  the  great  and  universal  Avant  of 
Teachers,  even  if  they  were  willing.  It  is,  therefore,  nuich  to  be  desired,  that  the  Legislature 
shouhl  provide  the  means  of  forming  a  sufficient  luunbcr  of  them,  either  by  giving  the 
Academies  and  the  ^lodel  Schools  tiie  re([uisite  commission  and  aid  for  this  purpose,  or  by  es- 
tablishing Nornrd  Schools  for  the  exitn-ss  purpijse,  or  by  having  recourse  to  these  three  kinds 
ofScliool,  or,  in  line,  by  placing  at  the  disposal  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  a  certain  sum  to 
aid  those  of  our  young  people  who  have  a  disposition  for  teaching,  to  qualify  themselves  by  de- 
riving instruction  from  good  tuition-practice  in  such  Educational  Establishments  as  should  be 
recommended  for  this  i)urpose. 

If  tiie  f-egislature,  in  its  liberality,  ^■hould  think  fit  to  make  a  grant  to  aid  the  Teachers  in 
I^reparing  themselves  for  teaching,  it  niigiit  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools  to  award  them  a  small  gratuity  for  travelling  expenses  and  for  board  in  the  City  of 
Montreal  or  (Quebec,  so  long  as  tliey  might  remain  tliere  to  receive,  from  the  counsels  of  ex- 
perience and  tiie  march  of  information,  lesson.--,  useful  for  tuition.  The  moderate  sum  of  £400 
would  suffice  for  a  trial  of  two  or  three  years  for  this  purpose.  This  sum  might  be  employed 
in  favor  of  such  Teachers  and  young  peojjle  as  miglit  be  recommended  to  the  Superintendent 
by  the  School  Commissioners,  who,  to  permit  the  Teachers  to  avail  themselves  of  this  enact- 
ment of  the  Law,  niigiit  give  regularly  eacli  year  at  lea.-t  one  month's  vacation,  at  the  same 
time.  Tliere  are  many  among  tlii'  Teacliers,  wli(i,  on  coming  to  town  to  take  lessons  in  certain 
branches  of  instruction  in  our  upper  Schools,  could  tliemselves  give  on  other  branches  of  in- 
strncticju,  by  means  of  lectures  orotherwise,  most  useful  lessons  to  those  of  their  colleagues  who 
miglit  be  disposed  to  profit  by  them.  This  would  be  the  means  of  creating  among  the  Teach- 
ers a  thirst  for  instruction,  and  a  very  desiralile  spirit  of  emulation.  The  most  capable  might 
divide  amongst  tliemselves  certain  branches  of  jiractical  instruction,  by  means  of  some  sort  of 
association  mIucIi  they  might  establish  among  themselves,  for  the  production  jf  comiwsitiona 
or  dissertations  on  these  branches,  to  be  read  and  judged  of  by  a  ('ommittce  of  Examination 
named  for  this  purpose.  It  is  certain  that  to  place  themselves  thus  in  a  condition  to  give  les- 
sons to  others,  many  well-informed  'l\'aclicrs  wo'ild  make  new  efforts  to  arrive  at  the  highest 
possible  perfection  in  the  usual  branches  of  learning,  in  the  art  of  tuition,  and  cvr^w,  the  lessons 
of  experience  in  this  particular  are  not  to  be  despised. 

A  part  of  the  grant  made  for  the  in>tniction  of  the  Tt'achers  might  b(>  employed  in  pro- 
curing for  them,  the  works  of  some  of  the  authors  who*iia\c  written  on  in»tructioii,  and  espe- 
cially on  mutual  instruction. 

This  maimer  of  prepai'ing  Teachers,  and  of  perfecting  those  who  arc  already  initiated  in 
teaching,  would  perhaps  be  [ireferable  to  tlie  Normal  Schools,  and  that  for  many  reasons: 
!"■  Because  it  vould  be  less  expensive:  2"  I'ecause  it  would  offer  means  of  instruction  to  u 
greater  number  of  individuals:  ;>"  IJecause  it  would  create  and  keep  up  more  emulation  in  pri- 
mary instruction:  4"'  Because  it  would  ward  off  the  inconveniences  which  might  result  from 
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the  rc'liftious  instruction  of  the  scliolars  in  the  Normal  Schools.  For,  by  this  manner  of  self- 
instruction, each  would  be  at  lilx'rty  to  attend  the  lulucutional  Establishment  or  Establishments 
of  his  religious  creed. 

The  offer,  however,  of  contributing  thus  to  the  instruction  of  the  Teachers  might  still  be 
made  even  if  Normal  Seliools  were  establi-ihed  for  the  same  object;  but  in  casethe  l^cgislature 
might  think  lit  to  establisli  tiiem,  it  is  my  lunnble  opinion,  that,  for  tlie  satisfaction  of  tiic  scho- 
lars, as  well  asof  their  i)arent8  and  the  public,  the  Normal  Schools  should  each  be  divided  into 
two  distinct  and  separate  branches,  one  exclusively  for  Protestants  and  the  other  for  Komau 
Catholics. 

.')"  A  Deaf  and  Dumb  School  has  already  existed  in  the  coiuitry,  and  has  been  disconti- 
nued for  want  of  means,  for  pupils  Avere  never  wanting.  It  obtained,  however,  a  success 
whicli,  were  there  no  other  considerations,  would  ot  itself,  be  a  powerful  motive  to  continue  its 
oi)eration,  even  if  the  number  of  tliat  class  of  Rid)jects,  for  whom  it  was  intended,  were  not 
sutHcient  to  induce  the  Leijislature,  in  its  benevolence,  to  provide  ctfective  means  for  givinjf 
instruction  to  ibis  interestmg  portion  of  our  fellow  subjects.  One  Bchool  of  tliis  kind  might 
in  this  respect  satisfy  the  wants  of  liie  deaf  and  dumb  of  all  parts  of  tlie  Province,  and  it 
would  be  easy  to  procure  among  us  Teachers  wlio  have  gone  through  their  probation  in  this 
mode  of  teaching,  both  in  Englisli  and  French,  in  a  very  honorable  and  satisfactory  manner. 

I  have  frequently  visited  witii  a  lively  interest,  when  I  was  Member  of  Parliament,  the 
School  of  these  skilful  Teachers  at  (Quebec,  and  examined  their  pupils  in  divers  branches  of 
praeticiil  instruction  and  on  the  principles  of  Christian  morality,  and  I  have  always  been  ex- 
ceedingly well  satisfiedwitii  the  ingenious  mode  of  instruction  of  these  Masters  and  of  the  progress 
of  their  scholars.  These  facts  are  so  many  motives,  supplying  what  perhaps  was  wanting  in  the 
others,  to  induce  the  liCgislature  to  re-establish,  on  a  looting  for  the  benefit  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  of  the  whole  Province,  a  Sciiool  which  tiie  Legislature  of  the  former  Province  of  Lower 
Canada  Jiad  so  well  conunenced,  and  I  believe  it  my  duty  to  draw  its  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject. 

■1"  Nothing  can  be  more  advantageous  to  the  progress  of  children  than  uniformity  of 
teaeliing  in  Schools,  and  nothing  can  more  eft'ectively  further  this  instruction,  than  uniformity 
in  tlie  books  in  use  in  the  Sciiools;  nor  is  tiiere  anything  more  desirable  than  uniformity  in 
the  School  books.  Nothing,  however,  is  more  common  than  to  see  books  of  all  kinds  on  the 
same  subject  in  our  Schools,  and  it  cannot  be  disguised  timt  this  circumstance  produces  much 
delay  in  Sciiools,  and  great  expense  for  the  jiarents,  not  only  because  tiiese  latter  are  thus  obli- 
ged to  procure  more  frequently  for  the'i  children,  books  which  are  soon  thrown  aside  to  make 
room  for  others  on  the  same  subject,  but  uho  because  the  children,  retarded  in  their  studies  by 
these  frequent  changes  of  books,  are  under  the  necessity  of  attending  School  for  a  nmch  longer 
time  to  acquire  the  same  amount  of  information. 

From  these  considerations,  it  is  easy  to  coin])rehend  that  a  slight  contribution  made  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  locality  to  place  the  School  Commissioners  in  a  cond  'ion  to  procure 
unifoiin  books  for  the  children  of  all  Schools  under  their  control,  would  Ijc  ii  leaiisboth  more 
regular  and  more  economical.  It  would  also  be  an  easy  means  of  jirocuriiiL',  hy  slow  degrees, 
for  tile  children  of  the  poor  as  well  as  of  the  rich,  the  books  whicli  they  re([iiire :  tliis  would  be 
a  very  great  advantage,  for  it  may  be  said,  that  children  are  often  in  want  of  books  in  Schools, 
either  because  the  parents  neglect  to  procure  tlicm,  or  because  tiiey  have  not  the  means  of  so 
doing. 

The  Educational  Law  passed  in  1841,  contained  an  admirable  enactment  in  this  particular: 
it  authorised  the  local  authorities  to  levy  each  year  on  the  inhabitants  the  sum  of  £10  for  the 
purchase  of  books.  It  would  be  desirable  that  this  very  enactment  should  be  intnjduced  into 
the  present  Education  Act.  It  would  be,  perhaps,  the  means  of  placing  the  .School  Commission- 
ers ill  a  condition  to  commence,  with  this  small  fund.  Parish  Lihcaries,  the  want  of  which  is 
ever\  where  so  sensibly  felt.  Thi'in;  Libraries  would  be  a  means  of  instruction  both  economical, 
commodious,  certain,  and  powerful,  under  tiie  direction  of  the  School  Commissioners,  and  much 
more  so  under  the  direction  of  the  local  Clergy  ;  and,  therefore,  I  have  made  it  my  duty  on 
the  present  occasion,  to  recommend  their  establishment. 

j"  Agriculture  is  everywhere  considered  as  the  principal  source  of  existence  of  a  civi- 
lized people,  because  Agricultural  products  supply  each  day  their  immediate  wants,  and  serve 
to  keep  up  the  Commerce  whicli  brings  them,  in  exchange,  articles  of  necessity,  of  taste,  and 
of  convenience.  Our  climate  and  soil,  are  peculiarly  favorable  to  Agriculture  ;  but  AtIcuI- 
tural  knowledge  is  here  yet  in  its  infiiney.  It  is,  tiien,  of  the  first  iin])ortaiice,  in  a  country  like 
ours,  essentially  Agricultural,  to  inculcate  its  principles  in  the  rising  generation,  and  this 
might  easily  be  done  by  means  of  our  Model  .S.'lioois,  our  Academies,  and  our  Colleges.  With 
this  view,  there  might  be  introduced,  into  these  Educational  l-lstablishments  a  small  treatise  on 
Horticulture  and  Agi'iculture,  in  the  form  of  a  Catechism,  for  example.  TIk;  venerable  and 
hiniented  M.  Perrault,  in  liis  Treatise  on  Agriculture,  recommends  tiiat  a  farm  should  be  at- 
tached,for  each  County  at  least,  to  a  Model  School,  where  Agriculture  might  be  theoretically 
and  practically  taught  to  the  scholars.  After  his  plan,  arranged  with  much  judgment,  the 
students  would  themselves  perform  all  the  farm-work,  besides  instructing  themselves  in  the 
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other  branches  of  Eleinentury  Instruction.     It  is  to  be  regretti-d  that  his  truly  patriotic  x'u'wn 
have  not  as  yet  been  carried  out. 

I  have,  for  a  length  of  time,  made  it  my  duty  to  recommend  the  Teachers  to  teach  th«' 
elementary  principles  of  Agriculture,  and  to  practise  Horticulture  at  least,  by  means  of  a  gar- 
den cultivated  under  their  auspices  by  their  students  :  but,  unfortunately,  everything  is  want- 
ing to  them  for  tliis  so  dcsiraulc  course  of  instruction  ;  Land,  in  the  first  place,  is  wanting, 
and  also,  a  small  treatise  on  this  subject,  condensed  so  as  to  be  suited  to  the  comprehension  of 
children. 

6"  The  want  of  a  Journal  of  I'Mucation  has  been  for  a  long  time  felt  in  the  country.  In 
fact,  a  .Journal  of  tiiis  kind  wo\dd  be  of  great  utility  to  Public  Instruction,  by  serving  as  a 
particular  organ  through  which  the  Suiicrinteiidcnt  might  communicate  witii  the  School  Com- 
missioners and  the  Teachers.  The  nature  of  the  duties  of  these  two  imi^rtant  classes  of  men 
devoted  to  the  education  of  youth,  demands  it.  They  would  lind  it  an  easy  means  of  instruct- 
ing themselves  daily  on  matters  of  a  general  nature,  which  might  be  thus  addressed  to  theni 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  press.  It  would  be  the  means  of  avoiding  much  corres- 
pondence, much  trouble,  and  considerable  e.\ix.'nse  for  postage  of  letters. 

The  School  Law,  or  an  abstract  of  the  School  Law,  and  the  explanations  wliieli  some  of 
its  clauses  might  require,  tiie  circulars  connected  therewith,  notices  and  brief  forms,  general 
instructions  either  to  the  School  Conunissioners,  oi-  to  the  \'isitors,  or  to  the  Teachers,  or  to 
those  having  to  contribute  to  the  local  Schoo'  Fund,  a  list  of  .school  books  recoirnnended,  ex- 
tracts from  the  best  authors  avIio  have  written  on  tlie  different  modes  of  instruction,  disserta- 
tions on  the  different  branches  of  practical  and  moral  instruction,  proceedings  of  Associations 
of  Teachers,  such  proceedings  of  School  Commissioners  as  might  be  generally  interesting,  a 
list  of  the  Teachers  admitted,  from  time  to  time  to  practise  teaching,  by  the  Hoards  of  Exa- 
miners, the  j)roceedings  of  these  Boards,  the  account  of  tlie  Public  Kxaminations  of  the 
Schools,  the  cfemands  for  situations  by  Teachers,  and  those  for  Teachers  by  Scliool  Commis- 
sioners, observations  which  enlightened  friends  of  Education  might  think  proper  to  make  on 
the  operation  of  tiie  School  Act,  a  review  or  criticpie  of  works  having  reference  to  Public 
Instruction,  which  might  be  published  or  imported  into  the  country,  the  whole  either  in  Eng- 
lish or  French  as  the  case  might  be,  and  without  any  jwlitical  or  religious  consideration  : — 
such  arc  the  various  subjects  which  might  be  introduced  into  a  riournal  of  Education. 

A  Journal  of  this  kind  might  be  published  once  a  month,  and  the  number  of  copies 
might  be  sufHcient  to  enable  one  of  them  to  be  sent  to  the  School  Commissioners  of  each 
Purish  or  Township,  and  another  for  the  use  of  the  Teachers  of  the  Schools  under  their  control, 
without  their  being  subjected  to  any  expense  or  outlay. 

A  similar  Journal  is  published  in  several  of  the  United  States,  and  that  of  the  State  of 
New  York  might  serve  as  a  model  of  the  kind.  It  is  the  vehicle  of  communication  between 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  who  is  the  ostensible  Editor,  and  those  who  arc  called 
to  take  part  in  the  execution  of  the  School  Law,  and  it  is  tlms  a  direct  and  certain  means  of 
intercourse,  as  advantageous  as  it  is  easy. 

The  peculiar  interest  which  a  Journal  of  Education  would  everywhere  excite  for  the  in- 
struction of  youth,  the  more  easy  means  which  it  would  give  of  procuring  for  the  latter  so 
great  a  blessing,  the  great  advantages  infallibly  accruing  to  those  in  a  condition  to  make  use 
of  it ;  in  a  word,  the  progress  and  perfecting  of  the  art  of  instruction,  which  it  would  so  power- 
fully advance,  by  enabling  each  to  act  with  regularity,  certainty,  and  uniformity,  all  these 
things,  I  say,  are  so  many  strong  considerations  which  may  induce  the  Legislature  to  make  » 
snjall  grant  for  this  purpose. 

IV. 


I  believe  it  my  duty  to  lay  before  the  Legislature,  Statistical  Returns,  showing  the  num- 
ber of  Schools  wiiicli  were  in  operation  in  1844,  and  during  the  first  six  months  of  1845, 
respectively,  the  number  of  children  wlio  attended  them,  the  amount  of  monies  paid  to  the 
Teachers  by  the  i)arents  of  the  children,  and  the  amount  allowed  in  favour  of  the  Schools  out 
of  the  public  fund,  so  that  the  present  condition  of  education  in  this  country  may  be  seen  at 
a  glance.  Tliese  tables,  wliich  are  subjoined,  are  but  a  summary  of  what  has  been  paid  in 
each  of  the  twenty-four  Municipal  Districts  created  in  1840,  between  which  I  was  required,  in 
accordance  with  the  School  Act  4  and  5  Vict.,  chap.  18,  to  divide  that  part  of  the  £50,000 
accruin;?  to  Lower  Canada. 


The  whole  nevertlieless  humbly  submitted. 


(Signed,) 


J.  B.  MEILLEUR,  S.E. 


Education  Ofkick, 
MotUreal,    15</i  April,    1846. 
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Suinrnarv  of  Silmol  Reports  fur  18  11.  aiul  wlmt  Iih.h  Itci'ii   iillowcd  to    null  Miiiiiciiiiil  Ui.sfrirt 

(lilt  lit'  tlic  l'ii!)lic  I'liiiil. 
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AlllKIHIl    |)lMit   l>i   (III 
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Summary  of  School  Reports  for  the  Ist  part  of  1845,  nnd  of  whiit  has  been  allowed  to  each 

]\lunicipal  Di.-^trict  out  of  the  Pul>lic  Fund. 


MUNICirAL  DISTUICTS. 
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